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PEEFAOE. 



As the object of the present volume is sufficiently explained in the introductory chapter, 
very little need be added by way of preface to it. Like the preceding one, it is intended 
as a supplement to the volume on The Cave Temples of India, which was intended as a 
general resuinS of the whole subject, but required for its completion special descriptions, 
such as those contained in this work on the Elura Caves, and on the Brahmanical and 
Jaina Caves elsewhere in Western India. These three volumes thus complete the 
description and illustration of the Cave Temples in Western India, so far as the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of the Bombay Presidency is at present concerned ; and though they are far 
from exhausting the subject, they may be considered as giving a fair presentation of it. 
The illustrations of the art and mythology which these works contain, it is believed, will be 
found interesting and instructive by a numerous and varied class of cultivated and scientific 
readers. 

The inscriptions from Kanheri Caves contained in this volume belong rather to the 
preceding one; but the first arrangements made for their translation having failed, they 
were delayed, and finally undertaken by Dr. G. Biihler, CLE., of Vienna, whose able 
versions will be valued by scholars. To him and to Mr. James Fergusson, D.C.L., LL.D., 
F.R.S., whose valuable help and suggestions have been most readily afforded me, I owe my 
most hearty thanks. 

Materials have been partly collected for a full description of the Mediaeval Temples of the 
Canarese Districts of the Bombay Presidency, especially those at Gadag, Lakshm^^var, 
Lakkundi, Dambal, &c., which it is intended shall form the next volume of these reports ; 
and that will probably be followed by another on the Architectural Remains in Gujarat 
and other districts in the northern parts of the Presidency. 

JAS. BUEGESS. 



Edinburgh, Uth Oct 1882. 
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CHAPTER L 

INTRODUCTORY : THE ELURA CAVES. 

IN the preceding volume the description of the more notable groups of Buddhist Rock 
Temples, as given in the work on The Cave Temples of Indian was considerably 
amplified by additional details and numerous illustrations, which will enable the architect 
and student to form a tolerably accurate idea of the style and character of the plans and 
ornamentation, as well as of the sculptures of these ancient and interesting works. And 
in addition to these, the facsimiles and translations of the inscriptions will afford fresh 
materials of a trustworthy character for the epigraphist and philologist, with a certain 
amount of important information of historical importance. But even that volume by no 
means exhausts the illustrations that might have been given, especially from Ajant&, of 
the artistic decorative work on columns, doors, windows, and friezes, or of the extensive 
mythological sculptures found in such rich abundance there and at Kanheri. 

The intention of the present volume is to apply the same process to the illustration 
of the remaining Rock Temples of Western India. The principal of these are — the whole of 
the well-known and magnificent group at Elur&, consisting of splendid representatives of the 
three classes — Bauddha, Brahmanical, and Jaina Cave Temples ; the Brahmanical and Jaina 
Caves at B^&mi, at Aihole, at Ank4i Tank&i, and at P&tna ; and the Brahmanical Caves, 
chiefly at J6g6i^wari on Salsette Island, at Lona4, and at Harii^chandraga^. To give anything 
like a complete illustration of these Cave Temples, or even of those at Elurd. alone, however, 
would occupy double the number of plates that can be given in this volume ; but with 
those in The Cave Temples, as here supplemented, the reader may form some adequate 
conception of the characteristics of the different groups, and of the variety of architectural 
and mythological sculpture that is presented in these early monuments of the religious 

A 
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faiths of India. "All commentary," remarks M. Baudrillart/ "grows pale before tbe 
magnificent ruins of tbe temples of ElurS,, which, more than any other ruins, confuse the 
human imagination. At the sight of these astounding edifices . . . the development of 
the plastic arts and of public religious luxury amongst the Hindus receives the most striking 
attestation in the magnificence of tliese temples, in tbe infinite diversity of their details, 
and the minute variety of the carvings." 

In this volume it seems preferable to treat tbe ElurS. Caves as a whole, and to 
illustrate tbe temples found there — Buddhist, Brahmanical, and Jaina — as a series complete 
in itself. In The Cave Temples, three separate chapters were devoted to the three sections 
of this group,* illustrated by about thirty-one plates, and to each section was assigned its 
relative place among tbe other excavations of the same character. In the supplementary 
information to be now given such a distribution is no longer required, as it is only proposed 
to amplify tbe illustration of the ElurS, Caves, as given in tbe former work, in their topo- 
graphical order from south to north — which, as it happens, is also that of their religious 
character, and pretty nearly of their relative ages. This is the arrangement adopted by 
Dr. James Fergusson in his Rock-Cut Temples of India, who was the first to point out the 
religious characteristics of the different groups, which this mode of describing them brought 
to light. 

It is only thus by treating of tbe EluiS, group as a whole that an adequate idea can be 
obtained of this series of cave temples, which is probably the most magnificent and most 
interesting in India. The only other group that can rival it in interest is that at Ajanta. 
There, however, the caves all belong to one religion, and beginning at sl very much earlier 
period than anything found at Elur&, carry on tbe history of the Buddhist religion and 
architecture for nearly 1000 years; and though tbe series at Elur& commenced nearly at 
tbe time when tbe excavations at Ajantfi, ceased, an immense additional interest was added 
there by the introduction of temples of a novel form belonging to the Hindu religion, and 
subsequently by others of the Jaina faith, affording a varied picture of the mythology of 
India during the period of its greatest vigour, such as is nowhere else to be found. More- 
over, besides tbe interest attaching to the individual members of the group, which in them- 
selves are probably equal to any found elsewhere, the whole culminates worthily in the 
Kailasa, which is certainly the most magnificent rock-cut temple in India, and by itself is 
sufficient to give a dignity and importance to this group beyond any other series of rock-cut 
temples which India possesses. 

At Aja^tS, one feels that there is a homogeneity in the mythology represented in the 
painting and sculpture throughout the whole range of the caves ; they are all manifestly 
the work of one sect as it developed its art and its mythology. At Kanheri, also, we have 
the same thing ; but while at AjantS, the art rapidly develops in richness, at Kanheri the 
architecture is, from the earliest to the latest example, exceedingly plain and unadorned ; 
by the style or order of the pillars and the arrangements of the caves, however, we readily 
see that they are spread over a long period of time, and the mythological figures mark tbe 
progress of the school of the Greater Vehicle, but there is no such marked advance in 
decorative sculpture as we find at Ajant4. The two groups differ in the same manner as 

^ Histoire du Luxe, Frive et Public, depuis rAniiquite jusq'd nos Jours, 

2 See Cave Temples, Bk. IL, chap, iv, pp. 367-384, and plates Ivii to Ixv for the Bauddha Caves; Bk. III., 
chap. V, pp. 431-463, and plates Ixx to Ixxxiv for the Brahmanical Caves; and Bk. IV., chap, iii, pp. 495-502, 
and plates Ixxxvi to xcii for the Jaina Caves. 
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the quarter of a royal city containing the palaces of the king and his nobles docs from the 
suburbs of the working-classes. 

The ElurS. Buddhist Caves on the other hand diflFer in many respects from both these 
groups ; they are on quite as large a scale as any at AjantA, but diflFer in their aiTange- 
ments, and though they contain abundance of sculpture, it varies markedly both in its 
subjects and in details from that at Ajant4, while the ornamentation is much less elaborate. 
They diflfer also from the Kanheri group in their vastly larger dimensions, their plans, and 
in the greater amount both of sculptured ornamentation and mythology, but especially in 
the character of the latter. Thus, while the dS,goba is a frequent object of representation 
in the bas-reliefs at Kai;Lheri, it only occurs once or twice at ElurS,, and then in very small 
examples, and in positions by no means prominent. N&ga-hooded figures, so often represented 
both in the sculptures and paintings at Ajant4, as well as at Amarslvati, B6r6 BAdAr, 
SS.nchl, and Bharhut, are not found here ; and while both at Kanheri and Ajai^tk the Buddha 
is represented without any supporters or only with two, at ElurS, he is most frequently 
attended by six, eight, or ten of the Bodhisattvas, whilst Saktts or dSvts — later additions to 
the Bauddha pantheon — figure much more frequently and prominently on the walls of these 
caves than they do at either of the two groups just named. When we compare them again 
with the sculptures on the stUpas at S4nchi, Bharhut, Amar^vati, and B6rd BAdAr,^ we note 
still further diflferences, and are led to consider whether these variations may not be very 
largely due to the diflference of sects or schools into which the Buddhists were very early 
divided, and whether each of the greater schools — which were probably to a large extent 
practically local — may not have developed much that was special to itself in its mythology 
or the modes of representing the beings in the pantheon. This would help to account for 
diflferences in the characteristics of the sculptures at Amar^vatl, Kanheri, ElurS., AjantS,, and 
S4nchl. True, much of this variety is due to diflferences of Age ; and the lack of sculpture in 
the Junnar, Nsi^sik, and other caves, is doubtless to some extent owing to their early age ; 
but the recent discovery of an inscription of Vasishthlputra Pulum^vi at AniarS,vatl, shows 
that the diflference between the sculptures there and at Nslsik and K4rl6, where other 
inscriptions of the same king are found, is due to other causes, such as we have just indi- 
cated, quite as much as to diflference of age. Moreover, we learn from I-tsing, a writer of 
the end of the seventh century, that the Sarv&stlv4din schools were less honoured in the 
Marsltha country than in Magadha, but that the Sammatlyas were particularly respected. 
In the south the MahS^sthavira school was universally honoured ; and in Eastern India 
each of the four schools (Mah^amghika, Aryasthavira, Sarv^stivadin, and Sammatiya) had 
its adherents in diflferent districts.* It seems, moreover, to be more than a mere surmise 
that the varieties in sculptures are largely owing to the various schools that constructed 
diflferent st6pas or excavated special groups of caves, for, on comparing the sculptures in 
these Elur4 Caves with the mythology of the Yog4cha,rya school of the Maha,y4na, founded 
by Ary4safign,* we find the agreement so marked that we may conclude they were the works 



^ See the magnificent illustrations of B6ro Biidiir, published by order of H. K the Minister of the Dutch 
Colonies (Leide, 1874). 

2 Beal's Buddhist Literature in (Jhina, p. 65. The Sammatlyas were followers of the Hinay&na, and were 
split into three schools. Most of the early schools were, however, afterwards more or less influenced by the 
doctrines of N&garjuna and Asai&ga. 

* He is said by T&rdn&tha to have lived 900 years after Buddha, and by others 100 years after Nag&rjuna ; 
perhaps early in the fourth centiuy, Vassilief, Botiddh., pp. 31, 52, 65 ; St. Julien's Mein, dee Cont, Occid, tome i, 
pp. 105, 269. 
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of that sect. These sculptures aflFord abundant proof of the prevalence in India at the date 
of their excavation of the schools, now found only in NepS,l and to the north of it. There 
is, however, among the carvings that, are left no trace of the impudicity so strongly deve- 
loped in the Tantras of a later age.^ 



CHAPTER IL 

THE BUDDHIST CAVES AT ELURA— THE SOUTHERN GROUP. 

VtRUL^ or Elurft is a small village in the Nizam's territory, about twelve or fourteen 
miles north-west of Aurang^bS»d, and is still the site of the shrine of GhrlshnSi^vara, one of 
the twelve sacred ttrthas or jyotirlingas of the Hindus, of which no less than seven are in 
Western India, within a circle of about 400 miles in diameter,* passing through Soman&th 
iu KS^thi^w^d in the west, Mah§.k&l at Ujjain in the north-east, and Nagan&th in the 
south-east. Doubtless the ttrtha was originally at the Caves, but after their desecration 
by Aurangzeb it lost its repute and was transferred to the village, where Ahalyab^i of Indor 
built a pretty temple in the latter part of last century,* in which the image of Ghrlshn^^vara 
now is. 

The caves are about half a mile east of tlie village, and run nearly north and south 
along the west face of the hill, on the top of which the village of Rozah is. As shown in the 
plan (plate ii), from which their general arrangement will be best understood, they extend 
a very little over a mile in a straight line, or nearly 2000 yards, if we follow the windings 
of the cliflF. The caves at the south end are the Buddhist, and those at the north end the 
Jaina group, — while the majority of those lying between these two groups are Brahmanical. 
We shall take the whole in their order from south to north. 

The Bauddha group at the south end of this series has been described in some detail 
in The Cave Temples, and with a number of illustrations.* Little can be added to 
the account there given, without entering into a minuteness of description and a thorough- 
ness of illustration which our space prevents. The period we have there assigned for 
their excavation is from a.d. 450 to 650 or 700^ — an age which subsequent observations 
have only tended to confirm. The group consists of twelve different excavations, which, 
for convenience of reference, are numbered consecutively on the plan (plate ii) from the 
most southerly. The first three or four are locally known as ph64w&(J& or the low caste's 
quarter ; No. V. (and sometimes Nos. V. to IX.) as M^harwfi^^ ; No. X. is well known as 
Visvakarma or the carpenter's jh6pra; No. XI. as D6n ThAl; and No. XII. as Tin Th&l. 
The Caves numbered VII. and VIII. are below the large Cave No. VI., and the very small 
one, No. IX., on the north-west of it. The oldest in the group are Nos. I., III., and VII., 
which may date as far back as 450 to 550 a.d. Caves II. and V. — the Dh^dwS.4S» and Ma- 



^ See for explanation, Journal des Savants^ 1863, pp. 179-99; Burnouf. Lit rod, Buddh. Ind. (2nd ed.), pp. 
465-494 (Ist ed. pp. 522-29). 

2 Elura is about 130 miles south-east of the centre of this circle ; and the other three ttrthas within it are 
Tryambak near Nasik, Bhimasankar at the source of the Bhim& north-west of Poona, and Oilik&ra on the 
Xarmadft. See Care Temples, p. 367. 

^ See ArchcBol. Rep, vol. iii, p. 82. 

* Pp. 367-384, and nine plates, Ivii-lxv. 

^ Compare the separate statements on pp. 371, 379, and 384, of that work. 
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liirwadi^ — are on a considerably larger scale and more magnificent in their arrangements, but 
tbcj seem to bare been pushed in at a higher level than the adjoining Caves I., III., and 
VII., and were probably contemporary with the great Chaitya Cave — the Viivakarma — 
which with two or three others was probably excavated dmiug the seventh century a.d. 
Noa. VIII., IX., and XI. were probably even later than this, and may be considered as 
marking the expiring efforts of the Buddhists in Western India. 



Caves Nos. I.-VI. 

The first six caves have been described in some detail in The Cave Temples (pp. 368- 
375, and plates Ivii to lii). The accompanying woodcut (No. 1) presents a view of Caves 



No. 1. — The Southern Bauddha Cavei at Elnrft, from a photograph. 

Nos. XL to V. Cave I. is hidden by the mass of debris in front of it, but it is just under 
the right side of Cave II., of which the door and large window to the right of it are seen 
near the right-hand side of the view. Cave III. is at a lower level to the left. Cave V., 
with the fragments of a large chapel belongiog to it on the south side (of which the whole 
west half has fallen away), extends from over the left side of Cave III. to behind a parapet 
wall recently erected to afford a safe passage along the face of the scarp. The interior of 
Cave IV., which is very much ruined, is seen under the chapel of Cave V. 

Sculptured in a large panel on the inside of the front wall of Cave No. II. is the 
figure represented in fig. 1 of plate xiii, where we have either Plndarfi the mother 
of Fodmapdni or some other of the TkrSis. Both her two attendants have flowers in 
their hands ; and here, though somewhat abraded by time, are six Vidyddharas or 
cherubs over the head of the goddess. In her right hand she probably held up a mdld or 
rosary, but it is now obliterated. Behind the head is the aureole or bhdmandala, which 
indicates that she is a celestial personage ; and in her ears are large earrings of different forms. 
On the front of the muhuta or headdress is a d&gaba, which must be taken as her chhiha or 
cognisance ; and as it is also associated with Akshflbhya, the second Jii&ni Buddha, we may 
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perhaps identify hex with L6chanl : iu later mythology, however, L6chani haa also an upright 
vajra on the lotuses which she holds in each hand. 

In the back of this cave, No. II., is one of the few examples of a dagaba among the 
aculpturea at Elur^ It ia a small bas-relief on the wall by itself, without any worshippers 

or other accessories, and is represented 
in the accompanying woodcut (No. 2). 
The style of it is plain, but the type is 
not an early one. 

In Cave IV., the hall of which is 
almost entirely ruined, iu the left end of 
the aisle or antechamber that crosses in 
front of the shrine and two cells that 
are in the back wall, is a sculpture,' 
represented in fig. 2, pi. xvi, where 
we have Padmapfini or ATal6kil^ivara 
seated with his feet on the lotus. He 
has his proper cognizauces, having a 
small deerskin over his left shoulder, 
holding the rosary or mdld in his right 
hand, and attended as usual by two 
female dSvls — one witli a bottle and 
rosary, aud the other with only a flower. 
Above, on each side, is a figure of 
Buddha, the one st.iuding and the other 
N. 2.-Dig.ba on the w^i of Cave II. ^^^^^ cro83-legged ui the uhhaya mudrd 

or attitude of blessing. 
At the entrance to Cave V., on the right side, is the pilaster represented on plate xiii, 
fig. 3, iu which the amount and character of the carving remind us of the richly sculptured 
pilasters so frequent at Ajapt&. 

The antechamber to the shrine of Cave VI. ia richly sculptured. The back wall and 
ahrine door were represented in Cave Temples, plate Ixi ; and to this is now added the sculp- 
tured compartments on the end waUs of the same room. The principal figure iu the left 
end seems to be P^ndari or Padmanl (plate xiii, fig. 2), the Sakti of Araitl.bha and mother 
of Padmap&rii,' who acts the part of a dwa,rap&la on the left aide of the shrine door. She 
has a lotus stalk in her left hand, and wears a high jatd headdress ; her locks descend over 
her shoulders, and a small deerskin lies over the left cue, as is often the case in figures of 
Padmap&pi. She is attended by Vidy&dharas on clouds, aud by a small female figure on 
each side. The headdresses of these small figures, and of most others in these caves, is a 
sufficient index of their late age. Over the panel is a torai}a, dippiug iu the centre, and 
with Tnakaras * at each end of it, over the capitals of small pilasters. 

' Cave Temples, p. 372, nnd plate Ivii, 

» It should be noticed that while much of the sculpture at Bdrfi-fiOdflr bears a close analogy to that of 
Amarllvatl and to the sculpture aud paintings of Ajanta, tlie Bodhisattvas and Buddhi^aktls are entirely absent at 
the two former places, and even at Ajaot^ we £nd only the two leading Bodhisattvas represented. Hence the 
futility of Dr. Lceman's attempt to distinguish the JuAni Euddhos. — Bdr6-Boudour, pp. 446—471. 

^ The makara is a fabulous auimal, described as having an elephant's trunk, a snake's tongue, and a ciocodile's 
teeth. 
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On the right-hand wall of this antechamber, facing the figure above described (pi. 
xiii, fig. 2), and close to the dwS,rapala, on the right side of the door, supposed to represent 
MaiijuiSrl, is the sculpture given on plate xvi, fig. 3. The right hand of the central female 
figure is broken, but the attendant peacock and the pancjit reading at her right, seem suflfi- 
cient to point her out as Sarasvatl,^ who with the Hindus is the goddess of learning and 
eloquence, and with the Buddhists i^ one of the wives of Maiijui^ri, and is perhaps the same 
as L6chanl. 

On the right side of the shrine is a panel containing three figures (plate xiii, 
fig. 4) on lotus seats. The left one may easily be identified as Aval6kit6iSvara or 
Padmap&ni, with the lotus and rosary, and the deerskin over his shoulder ; also a small 
figure of Amit&bha Buddha on the front of his headdress. Whom the other two figures 
respectively represent is not so clear; the central one is very fat and holds what 
resembles a small book in his left hand, and some round object in his right, while his 
headdress is unlike any other. He has rich armlets, heavy earrings, a necklace and 
jdnvi or sacred thread, as a Brahman. The third figure holds a small flower in his right 
hand, wears a high dress with a dslgaba on the front of it, a necklace, long ear-pendants, 
armlets, bracelets, and a thick cord worn as the jdnvL Probably this is MafljuiSrl. All 
three have aureoles behind their heads. On the left side wall of the same room is a 
similar compartment, which contains first, to the right, a male figure with rich headdress, 
earrings, necklace, and jdnvi on bended knees, and attended by a female chauri-heaveT pre- 
senting an offering. Behind him is a female figure, probably his wife, also with rich turban ^ 
and enormous earrings, on her knees and with her hands in the attitude of adoration. , She 
is attended by a female dwarf, who bears a box or tray with presents, and over her head is a 
bird apparently placed as a sort of cognisance. Behind the female, again, bends on one 
knee a male figure with necklace and Brahmanical cord, holding something like a long bag 
or purse. Close to him is an elephant's head and fore- foot, with a small figure representing 
the driver leaning over its brow. This must be intended to represent some wealthy family 
making an offering to the cave or its priests : it may be a prince with his wife and Diw&n. 

On each wall, above these panels, are three rows of three Buddhas each — all in the 
dharmachakra mudrd,^ as is also the great central figure.* 

Caves VII. and VHI. 

Plate xiv, fig. 1, gives the plans of Caves VII. and VIII., on the same scale as the Caves 
on plate Ivii of The Cave Temples, of wljiich they form the continuation on the north side, 
but are not marked on the general plan of the caves (plate ii) in consequence of their being 
under Nos. VI. and IX. Cave VII. is a vihS^ra, just under No. VL, which has never been 
finished, and is now much ruined. It is 51i^ feet wide by 43i^ feet deep. The roof was 
supported by four square pillars, but three of them are broken away. In the back wall five 
cells are commenced, of which only two at the right end are finished. There are also three 

^ She is a favourite with the Buddhists everywhere ; in Japan she is called Benten, and in Tibet, />vangs- 
chan-ma. — Asiat Ees., voL xx, pp. 515, 535. 

^ Observe the jewelled crescent on the left side of each turban. 

* This mvdrd, so prevalent everywhere in India, is either not represented at all at B6r6-Biidiir, or depicted in 
a somewhat different form. — Bdrd-BoedoeVf plate viii. The other mudrds also differ slightly, e.g., in the Bhumu 
8paria, the right hand does not come so far over the knee as in Indian images. 

* See Cave Temples, plate Ixi. 
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unfinisbed cells in the right end wall, and four in the left. The thresholds of the doors to 
these are unusually high — the first step, even in the two that are finished, being 18 to 20 
inches high. Through the back wall of the first cell, in the left side, an opening has been 
broken into Cave No. VIII. The front wall is quite unfinished, the door in the middle only 
having been hewn out, and the rock being left of considerable thickness on the north side 
of it, through which another entrance has been made ^t the left comer, with a descent of 
two or three steps in front and a wide passage on the inner side. At the right, or south- 
west comer, an entrance is also broken into the hall from the foot of the stair, which there 
ascends to Cave VI. 

The arrangements of Cave No. VIIL, as described in The Cave Temples (p. 376), will be 
better understood by the plan (pi. xiv), which at once shows its resemblance to the Brah- 
manical Caves, such as the Rli.vana-k& Kh4i and B4mdiSvara, and also to the Aurang&b&d 
Bauddha Caves, — a pretty clear indication of its late date. The two pillars in front of the 
shrine being of the Elephanta type, as in Cave II., is a further proof that it is one of the 
latest Buddhist excavations here. The other two pillars, dividing it firom the outer apart- 
ment, have high square bases ; the shafts have 32 flutes, and the capitals are square, with 
pendent ears at the corners, carved with scroll-leaf pattem. The slender columns in front 
of the little chapel on the north side of this room are also of the Elephanta type. 



Cave IX. 

This cave, if not an appendage of Cave VL, or, rather to a small cave in front 
of its north wing, now destroyed by the falling away of the rock (see plan. Cave 
Temples, pi. Ix), is quite different from any we elsewhere meet with. It forms a 
sort of upper storey to the last, but consists of a mere chapel with two pillars in 
front,* and is quite in the same style, both of architecture and sculpture, as Cave 
VIIL Over the front pillars is a sculptured fafade, the architrave or lower member 
being divided into compartments by divisions carved with arabesques, the compartments 
alternately containing a sitting and a standing Buddha, with attendants. On the frieze 
above are carved three Chaitya window ornaments, and at a higher level other two — each 
row with half ones at the ends ; and in a third and shorter belt is a single one. Each of 
these is occupied by a figure of Buddha, and between the projecting members on which 
they are carved are many smaller human figures. Above, at each corner, is a Bodhisattva 
with female attendants.^ One of the pillars is represented in plate xvi, fig. 4. 

Inside, the chapel is about 23 feet by 10 feet, with two attached pillars on the back 
wall, dividing it into three compartments. The centre one contains a Buddha with four 
gandharvas above, and the side ones contain the two attendant Bodhisattvas ; the right side 
one — probably Mafijui^rl — is represented on pi. xiii, fig. 6. The other is Aval6kiteiSvara, 
also with two female attendants, and fat gandharvas above. 



^ See Cave Temples, p. 375. 

^ Compare this with the similar fa9ade of the left wing of the Indra Sabh4. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE THREE LARGER BUDDHIST CAVES. 

Vi^vAKARMA Cave, No. X. 

Cave X. is the great Chaitya rock temple, the only one of the kind at Eluri, and 
locally known as Vi^Takarma's, or "the Carpenter's shop." It is a splendid temple, 
with a fine fajade and large open court in front, surrounded by a corridor, and worthily 
concludes the series of Buddhist Chaitya caves, which, taken altogether, are perhaps the 
moat interesting group of buildings or caves in India. We can now trace the sequence of 
them from the early wood-fronted examples at Pitalkhorft, KondAne, and Bhfi.jA, through the 
stone-fronted eaves of BedsS. 
and Karie, to the elaborately 
decorated facades of the two 
latest at Aja^t^, till at last 
it loses nearly all its charac- 
teristic external features in 
this one at Elurl The 
earlier ones are nil certainly 
anterior to the Christian era 
— some probably as early as 
200 or 250 B.C. — and as this 
one cnn hardly be dated 
before 650 a.d., the series 
extends in nearly unbroken 
continuity for about nine 
centuries. During this long 
period we can easily trace 
the progress from the great 
open front of a ctive covered 
by an external screen, first 
in wood, and then in stone 
ornamented in wood, till 
subsequently we find it con- 
structed entirely in stone 
with limited dimensions for 
the opening, and at last the „ „ ^ , . . ,„■ . ^ . 

' °' _ No. 3.— Fafwle of the ViHVBkamik Ckve.' 

great horse-shoe window wna 

contracted into the triple Venetian window of this ViSvakarma Cave, as represented in the 
annexed woodcut (No. 3) ; and the screen in front had entirely disappeared; So altered, how- 
ever, is it from the grand simplicity of the great arched window at Kirl^, that if we had not 
all the intermediate steps by which the changes caii be followed out we should hardly be able 
to trace it back to its original form, or to feel sure that it was the same architectural feature. 
The interior of this temple is 85 feet 10 inches long inside, by 43 feet 2 inches wide, 

• From Fergusson's Irui. and Kaet. ArekU., p, 128. 
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aud 33 feet 1 1 incbea from the floor to the under edge of the stone ridge board. The pillars 
that separate the nave from tlie aisles are 14 feet high, and the triforium 4 feet deep. Its 
arrangemeuts, however, may be best studied on the ground plan aud details given in 
I%e Cave Temples (plates Izii aud Ixiii). To these are here added a longitudinal section 
(plate iii, fig. 1) through the front of the caye, showing the corridor on the right band or 
south side of the court below — with portions of the sculptured panels ou the back walls — 
the wide balcony over the entrance portico, and the deep gallery above the front cross 
aisle, which advances considerably into the cave, — diflfering in this respect from the earlier 
Cbaitya temples iu that the great arch, besides being altered in front and the window 
divided, is of much less depth than usual and than the gallery ; aud a transverse section 
(plate xvi, fig. 1). 

I'he narrow triforium over the pillars of the nave is divided into compartments, each 
containing a figure of Buddha, seated with his Lands in the dharmachakra mudtxi, with 
various groups of attendants (see plate xvii, fig. 2) ; and on a band below is a line of 
rollicking dwarfs or gana, similar to what we find on the basements of the Bfl,d4mi 
Brahmanical caves of the sixth century, and on the Vuislipava temple at Aiholu. Above this 
triforium the ribs of the roof spring, each &um a small N&ga figure, the alternate ones being 
males in an attitude of adoration, and the females each holding a flower in their right 
hands. On the inner side of the galleiy, the band of gai^ is continued, but the upper 
and broader portion (see fig. 1) is divided into a large central and two smaller side panels, 

each filled with stunding figures, which it 
is difficult to identify with any scene in 
the Bauddha legends. 

The pattern of the pillars is also 
shown in the section (plate iii, fig. 1), and 
one of the pair under the gallery, which 
are more elaborately carved, is drawn to 
a larger stale on plate xviii, fig. 2. At 
the end of the verandah that passes the 
entrance is a chapel, iu which may be 
seen the central figure — that of Aval6ki- 
te^vara or Padmapftpi, aud to the right, 
that of Dharma or "the law," always 
]>ersonificd as a female, with four arms, 
holding a bottle, a triSMa, and a rosary. 
The figure on the other side is also a 
female, but with only two arms. 

The side elevation of the d&goba is 
No. *.-int.Hor ct the vi4v.a„^ cve. fr„m . phot^ph. S'^cu to the Same scale in plate iii, fig. 2, 

showing the difference of its style from 
those of the earlier caves, and even from those of Aja^ti.' It is 26 feet 10 inches 
high, and the circular part of it is 15 feet 6 inches in diameter. The capital, no longer 
square as in all the early examples, is cut up by numerous ofisets, like the shafts of 
some of the pillars iu the large cave at B4diLiui. The body of it is carved round about 
with alternate brood and narrow panels (plate xvii, fig. 3) containing figures of Buddha 

• See VoL iv, plates xv, xvii, xxxi and xxxvi. 
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seated with his feet ou the lotus, bis hands io the dharmachakra Ttiudiii, with and 
without attendant cAauri-hearers. Oq the front of it a large mass of rock, 16 feet 10 
inches high, is left as a frontispiece, and is carved with a huge image of Buddha,. 10 
feet 1 1 inches from the feet to the top of the head, seated with his hands iu the favourite 
dhai'machahu mudrd, with the usual pair of Bodhisattva attendauts,* — Avaldkite^vara 
and Mafiju^rl. The accompanying woodcut. No. 4, shows the front of this d&goba. Two 
pairs of gandliarvas with oflFeriiigs appear above the Buddha, on an arch the upper part of 
which is also carved with the Bddhi tree. 

The simple but elegant side-door into the left side aisle is represented to scale in fig. 3 
(pi. iii). The ceutral door has small figures in pairs all rouud the architectrave, with NiLga 
gunrdians at the bottom on each side. Outside the architrave is the usual leaf-border. 

In the balcony in front of the wiudow is a portico on each side, with cells behind.* 
The stnir lands iu the one on the north side, and opposite the lauding, over the door of a 
cell in the east end, is the same group of two males and a female, wtiicli we meet with again 
in the Tin Th41 {pi. xviii, fig. 3). On the right side of this same door is a standing figure 
of Buddlia, with two small attendants, and ou the left a figure seated cross-legged, and 
another with the right foot down, wearing a necklace and holding a lotus. There are also 
numbers of figures of Buddha on the walls, some in little arched niches. 

A recess op the right side of the front wiudow contains Aval6kit^^varo, with two female 
attendants and gandharvas. His head is represented on plate xix, fig. 3 ; and on the 
firieze of this recess is a fine group of dwarfs. A similar recess 
on the north side contains Maflju^rt In the north end of the 
balcony is a female figure in the centre, holding a lotus, and 
eight figures of Buddha in line above; six figures with the 
lotus, and seated with one foot down, are on her left, and five 
on her right — one of them, a female, with four arms. On the 
south side is a recess in which is another statue of Aval6kitdi- 
vara with female attendants. 

To the west of this was a portico similar to that on the 
north side, which has had two pillars in front, but they have 
fallen away, along with the roof. In the back are three cells, 
and one iu the east end, with several seated and standing figures, 
also a four-armed standing figure (pi. xix, fig. 4), difiering con- 
siderably from the usual ones of Bodhiaattvas, but which may 
compared with that of Padnlap&^i, represented in the annexed 
woodcut (No. 5), from the Aurangibad Caves." This Elur4 

one evidently is meant for Vaj rapftpi, and it is to be observed ^o. c— Av»iakit«TM» fmm the 
that while he holds a vaj'ra in his left hand, the end of another "**' 

is represented over his head, as if emerging from it. The other symbols he holds are too 
much injured to be recognised. This figure is possibly an early form of Vajrap&ni, ns 
now represented in Tibet, in the terrific aspect of Chyag-rdor — " the aubduer of evil spirits." ' 

' Cave Temples, pp. 379-381. 

* See the plan of the balcony in 77te Cave Temples, plate Isii. ^ Jt^iort, vol iii, p. 80. 

* Schlagentweit's Bvddhism in Tibet, pv 114. Curiously enough, the Euddhista have got a version of the 
Hindu story of the churning of the ocean for the Amrtta, which waa given in charge to Vajrap&Qi, but stolen by 
£&hu. 
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Next to this is a figure of Buddha, with Padma{)&ni aud Vajrap&9i aa supporters, the 
latter of whom holds up the vajra in his right hand, and has an openiDg flower-bud in his 
left The other figures are too numerous to describe, but the sculptures here and in the Tin 
Tb&I alone would form a most important contribution to a Bauddlia pantheon. Two of the 
heads of female figures in this verandah are represented in figs. 1 and 2 of plate xix. 
These may be compared with those in other iUastrations in this volume, and with the heads 
horn AuraAg&b&d caves given in volume lii, plates zliz, liii, liv, and It. 

The vajra or fulmen is so frequently represented in the sculptures here that it seems 

to demand a word of explana- 
tion. In Nep&l it has become a 
favourite symbol of Buddhism, 
and is coiiatantly sculptured 
about their temples. In its 
simplest form, witli only one 
set of prongs, it would almost 
seem that possibly it may have 
been derived from the trihila 
symbol so frequently repre- 
sented at Amar&vati aud ^incbi, 
and figured in the accompany- 
ing woodcuts (Nos. 6 aud 7). 
It is OBually, however, repre- 
sented with two similar ends, as in the accompanying representations of sculptured vatras, — 
(No. 8) from Ncp&I, and (No. 9) from China, and of the usual form found at Elurft (No. 10), 





No. a —Vajra from NepAL No. 9.— Vajra from China. No. 10.— Indian »«ji». 

though here it is also found with only one end. It is to be remembered, however, that the 
trihda is also a Brahmanical symbol (see pi. iix, fig. 3), and ao also is the vajra. 

But in Tibet and Nepfil a sort of double vajra, having a hooked prong on four sides 

of the central one, is often made of metal, richly moulded and gilt, and is placed on an 

altar or a Dkarmadhdtumandala, in front of or inside the temples, where it is an object of 

worship. This is called a Vih^ivajra, and the accompanying woodcut (No. 1 1) represents 

one of these instruments, about five feet in length, made of copper by one of the Nepal 

rfijas in the middle of the seventeenth century, and placed 

in front of the great temple of Adi-Buddha at Svayamb- 

hunath. The vtSva ia the symbol of Amoghaaiddha, the 

fifth JMni Buddha, and of his Bodhisattva Vi^vap&iji. 

Every lama in Tibet aud every Bapcjya priest in Nepal 

.— Tarajra nun epu. must poBscss a Small vaJTu, which they use when repeating 

their prayers and at all ceremonies of importance, as at marriages, the initiation of novices, 

ic, and in the latter country the priesta receive the title of Vajra-Achdryas from the use 



' From Oldfield's Sketcheg from NepAl, vol ii, p. 220. 
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of this instrument.^ It is the symbol of Akshobhya^ the second JA^ni Buddha, and of his 
Bodhisattva, Vajrap&pi.* 

In this balcony there remains to be noticed the only inscription at all of an early date 
found among the Bauddha caves here ; but it is only the mantra of the MablLy&na school/ 
carved in characters of perhaps the eighth or ninth century, probably about the time when 
the figures over which it is found were inserted (see pi. xviii, No. 1). It reads — 

Y4 dharma hStu prahhavd hSturhy tSshdm tathdgaio, hyavadattSshdrh cha yd ni- 

rddha, Svam vddi m€Lhdhunuin(J[Jk.'] 

^* All things proceed from cause ; this cause has been declared by the Tathd^gata ; all 
things will cease to exist ; this is that which is declared by the great SramaQa (Buddha)." 

Though to this mantra is ascribed the conversion of Maudgaly^yana and S4tiputtra, the 
two chief disciples of Buddha, it probably owes its origin to some of the early MabAy&ua 
teachers. It was found on a stone slab and on several clay seals at Sarn&th, near Bauiras, 
and on a copperplate in the stUpa excavated by Dr. Bird at Kai;iheri, on numerous clay 
seals discovered at the same place by Mr. West in 1853, and the first part of it is given in 
a short inscription cut into the square body of a d&goba in bas-relief on the right-hand side 
wall in tbe court of the great Chaitya cave.* This celebrated philosophical formula has 
also been found in inscriptions from Afghanistan, Tirhut, Burma, Siughapur, and Java, and 
is well known in the Bauddha literature of Nep&l, Tibet, China, and Ceylon. 



The Don ThAl Cave, No. XL 

The next cave is the Doft Th41, so called because it was long supposed to consist of 
only two storeys. In 1876, however, the lower storey was excavated of the earth which 
had completely buried it. The plans of all three floors are given in plate xv, from which 
it will be observed that the upper storey has been carried farthest into the rock, though 
apparently it never was nearly completed. It may be doubtful whether it was originally 
intended to form cells in the blocks left at the back of the verandah, but several cells have 
just been commenced in the walls, whether for residence or small chapels is not quite clear. 
The second storey consists only of a verandah with eight massive square pillars in front, a 
small shrine at one end, and three larger ones in the back, the central one (otherwise the 
smaller) having a room in front with two square pillars. The larger shrines on each side 

* Hue's Travels in Tartary, &c., voL ii, p. 221 ; Oldfield's Sketches from Nepal, vol ii, p. 201 ; Hodgson's 
Essays, pp. 41, 63. 

^ This was the case even in Fah-hian's time, who speaks of it as " the golden mace.'' — Beal's Fah-hian, p. 94 ; 
and conf. Julien, Mem. sur les Cont. Oceid, tome i, pp. 340, 134, 319; ii, 114. 

^ The following are the' principal references on this formula: — Jour, As. Soe. Beng., voL iv, pp. 133, 211, 
286, 713; voL v, pp. 167, 158, 658; vol. x, p. 95; vol xvi, p. 78, and plate i; voL xviii, pt i, p. 247, and 
plate x; Asiat Res., vol. v, p. 131 ; vol xx, p. 52, or Feer's French translation in Ann. Mus. Ouim^i, tome ii, 
p. 155; Hodgson's Essays, 1st ed p. 158, or 2nd ed. p. Ill ; Hardy's Man. of Budh., 2nd ed. p. 201 (1st ed. 
p. 196) ; Wilson's Ariana Antigua, p. 51 ; Bird's Historical Researches, p. 64 ; Crawfurd's Hist, of tlie Indian 
Ardiipelago, vol. ii, p. 212, and plate 31, which strongly resembles this £lur& example in the character of the 
alphabet; Schlagentweit's Buddhism in Tibet, p. 17, or French jraneL p. 13; Beal's Romantic Legend, p. 329; 
and Wong Puh's Memorial of &dkya Buddha in Jour. R. As. Soc., vol. xx, p. 166 ; Bumoufs Introd. h VHist. du 
Buddh. Ind, 2me ed. p. 308 note (Ire ed p. 345) ; and Zx)tus, pp. 522-526 ; Kern, Hist, du Bouddh. in Rev. de 
VHist. des Relig., tome v, p. 149; Sykes, in J. R. As. Soc, voL xvi, pp. 37-53, and plates i-iii; West, Jour. 
Bom. B. R. As. Soc., voL vi, pp. 158, 159, and plates ▼ and vii a-d. 

* Jour. Bom. B. R. As. Soc., voL vi, p. 4, No. 8. 
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contain colossal figures of Butldha seated cross-legged with the soles of his feet turned up, 
but here, as in the Tin ^hkl also, each side of the chamber is carred with tall attendant 
Bodhisattvas, which will be more particularly noticed below. The ground-floor consists of 
a verandah about 89 feet in length by 6^ wide, and 8 feet 4 inches high, with seven square 
pillars in front, though it was intended to add an eighth at the left end. In the back wall 
of this verandah are three rooms or shrines, two of them quite unfinished, but the central 
one, containing a cross-legged image of Buddha with Padmap&ni and Vajrapfiflii as atten- 
dants, one on each side. 

The court in front is about 102 feet wide by 45 deep, with an approach on the west 
about 50 feet wide. In the left, or north-west comer of this court, is a large irregular room 
with a bench round the inner walls of it, and beside it is a chapel containing two images and 
attendants — that on the back or north side being Aval6kit6iSvara seated on a simhdsana 
or lion-throne, with a female figure seated cross-legged on each side of him — the one on tlie 
left having four arms. Above, on each side, are seated figures. To the left is another 
four-armed d&vi — probably D harm a — with a rosary {mdld) and a flower. On the right 
side of the room is a headless figure of Buddha, behind whom stand two B6dhisattvas, and 
at the sides c^wri-bearers. There are also other figures on the walls. 

On tlie right side of the entrance to the court is a smaller, rudely cut chamber, and 
there are some others quite filled up with earth. 

The verandah of the first floor above is 102^ feet long by 9 feet wide and 10 feet 3 inches 
high, with three shrines in the back, and two cells — one of them only begun. There is also 
a fourth shrine at the south end, having an arched door. This last contains a figure of 
Buddha, seated cross-legged on a high square block ; above his shoulders are two gandhar- 
vas or Bauddha cherubs, while Ava]6kit6^vara or PadmapS^i^i * and Mafiju^rl or Vajra- 
])4ni* attend him as cAawn-bearers. By the side of the latter stand three male figures with 

* AvaldkitS^vara, Padmaplb^i, or Karundinava — in Tibetan ^Pyan-ras-^iga-eivang-phyiig (pronounced Chenresi- 
vanchug) — is the "on-looking lord," called also Abhayaifadada — "the remover of fear," Abhyntgatarija — "the 
great august king," and in China Kwan-yin. He was apparently unknown till about the third century, but is 
mentioned as a hearer in the SaddharmarpHifdartka Sdtra (cir. 300 A.D.), of which Maiiju^ is the mythical author. 
Ayal6kit^vara is held in special reverence in Tibet as the protector of the country ; and the DalaK-Lamas are 
regarded as his successive incarnations. — See Reports^ voL iii, pp. 75, 76 ; Beal's Fah-hian^ p. 60 ; Ind, Ant.y 
vol. viii, pp. 249-253 ; Cave Temples^ p. 357, &c 

2 Vajrap&ni is one of the names of S'akra or Indra, the god of thunder, who with his bolt {vqjra) 
slays the enemies of Buddhism, and, in Nep&l, is the Jn&ni B6dhisattva of Aksh6bhya. He is represented 
in a blue robe, and is called in Tibet Lag-na-rdo-rje or Phyag-na-rdo-rje. Hodgson calls him "the aeon of 
Vajrasattva Buddha," who is the Magnus Apollo of the Tdntrikas {Essays, 2nd ed. pp. 15 and 17, note; or, 1st 
ed. pp. 23 and 25, n.) The Yogdch&ra school make Vajrap&ni identical with Manjusrt; but in China they seem 
to be regarded as distinct personages, called respectively Chi-kin-kang-shin and Miao-ki-ts^ang or Wen-shu. In 
all the Northern schools, however, Mafiju^rt is ranked along with Avalokite^vara ; conf. Vassilief, p. 125; 
Bumouf, Introd,, pp. 100, 101. Ghant&p&ni is the proper Bodhisattva of Vajrasattva (Hodgson, Essays, p. 94). 
In China, the place to the left of Buddha is often occupied by Ta-shi-chi-p*u-8a or Mah^th&napripta, who 
properly belongs to the retinue of Amitdbha, the favourite Jflini Buddha. It is apparently doubtful whom he 
represents ; Schott says Maudgalydyana, but we find in some of their temples groups consisting of Dlpaikara, 
Avaldkite6vara, Samantabhadra, Manju^rl, S^&riputtra, Mahasth&naprdpta, and Maudgaly&yana (Teii-tseu). 
Maudgaly&yana, however, was " the disciple of the left hand," and this agrees with the position assigned to 
Mah&sthdnaprdpta in China, and that given to Vajrap&ni in India. S'ariputra, as the representative of complete 
esoteric wisdom, might be supposed to be the proper analogue of Manju^ri ; and Maudgaly&yana — pre-eminent for 
the force of divine faculties — as that of Avaldkitesvara. Neither Mah&sthftnaprSpta nor Samantabhadra are 
mentioned by Hiwen Thsang. As the former is represented with a small chaitya or ddgaba on his forehead to 
contain the relics (iartra) of ^Buddha, and a rajra, he is probably the same as the Vajrap&ni of the caves. He is 
called Seissi in Japan ; and Samantabhadra is called Fu-gwen. 
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high headdresses aud aureoles behind their heads^ and opposite to them are three females 
or DSvls — one bearing a flower-stalk. These are, doubtless, the T^r^s or female counter- 
parts {bodhiscUtvasamuchchayds) of the Bodhisattvas. Close to this, in the back of the 
verandah, is a door into a cell with a low broad bench or bed on the right side. Next to 
this is a shrine, with Buddha seated cross-legged on a throne, with four armed dwarfs at 
the comers, his hands in the bMmisparSa mudrd,^ that is, the left lying open in the lap 
and the right over the knee, with the back turned outwards. A small half figure of a 
female, in front of the throne and towards Buddha's right, holds up a jar. This is probably 
intended to represent Suj4t4,^ the daughter of Senini, who ofiered boiled milk to Gautama, 
just before he became a Buddha. 

The c/wxwW-bearers are, as usual here, the two Bodhisattvas, the vajra or bolt of the 
left one being supported on a flower by his side. On the same side are also three other 
standing figures, the first with a flower, the second with a large round bud, and the third 
with a pennon. Opposite these last are other three — the last with a long straight sword. 
A pair of gandharvds appear over each shoulder of the Buddha, and on the side walls over 
the Bodhisattvas are six Buddhas seated cross-legged on two shelves. To the north of the 
door into this shrine, a little figure kneels in an arched recess. 

The central door leads into a room about 30 feet wide by 20 feet deep, and 8 feet 
9 inches high, with two square pillars in the middle, and partially lighted by an opening 
in the wall on each side of the door. In the shrine behind it, 13 feet wide and 8 feet 
9 inches high, is an image of Buddha on a simkdsanay in the bMmisparSa mvdrd, with 
the usual Bodhisattvas as attendants — Vajrapdi)Li holding the thunderbolt in his uplifted 
right hand. 

The shrine door to the left of this has mouldings round it, and lions carved at the foot 
of the jambs on the step. The sculpture inside is very similar to that on the other side of 
the principal shrine, but with the addition of a fat male figure on the front wall to the left 
of the entrance, and a female on the right. 

On the verandah wall, between this and the door into an unfinished cell, is a figure of 
Dharma — that might be mistaken for Lakshml — four-armed, with water-pot, lotus, and 
rosary, — also two other female figures. 

A stair in the rock leads up to the third storey, which has a hall 101 feet long, by 
21 feet deep and 9 feet 7 inches high, but badly lighted on account of two large blocks left 
on each side the vestibule leading into it from the verandah. All the light admitted comes 
through this vestibule 30 feet wide aud 15 feet deep, and through a narrow door and 
passagQ at each end. In the hall is one row of eight square pillars running from end to 
end. The pillars of the verandah have very thin plain brackets, and but little ornament on 
their square shafts (pi. xvi, fig. 5). Outside them is a low parapet wall. Inside, the pillars 
are perfectly plain. At the south end of the verandah is an empty cell, and in the inner 
walls are three slight cuttings, the beginnings of cells. In the middle of the back wall is 
an ante-chamber with two square pillars in front, and through it is the shrine containing a 

^ Also called the dharmasparia mudrd ; the fingers of the right hand usually touch the seat 
^ Suj&t4 = Eugenia : for the story, see Bigandet's Legend of Gatidama (3rd ed.), voL i. p. 82; S. Hardy's 
Maniial of Buddhism, p. 170; Beal's Forhian, p. 121, and Romantic Legend, p. 194, where Suj&ta^s father is 
called Nandika. In the Lalita Vudara, as in some of the other versions, there , are two sisters, Trapush4 and 
£hallik4, who prepare the milk for him ; in other accounts they are called Nandfi and Nandabal^ daughters of 
Sujdta, the lord of the village. £. Arnold, in his Light of Asia, quite alters the legend. 
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seated Buddha in the teaching attitude, with Avaldkitdi^vara or Padmap&9i and Mafijuiiii 
or Vajrapftni only as attendants. At the north end of the hall is another shrine, with a 
Buddha squatted on a throne and attendants. On the walls of this cave are many small 
figures of Buddha, a PodmapSjji with four arms, figures seated on lotuses, in the IcUitdsana 
mudrd, with one foot under them and the other on the ground — both male and female. 
Figures of Mahi^4suri and Gai;iapati ou the south wall are evidently of late date. 



Cave XII.— The I^n Thal. 

The twelfth and last of the series of Bauddha caves here is the Tin Thftl or three- 
storeyed cave-temple, adapted for worship rather than as a monastery. This is, of its class, 
one of the most important and interesting caves at ElurS,. In no other series do we find a 
three-storeyed vih&ra carried out with the same consistency of design and the like magnifi- 
cence as in this example, and from these circumstances there is a grandeur and propriety 
in its appearance that it would be diflBcult to surpass in cave architecture. Tlie greatest 
interest, however, lies in its beiog a transitional example between the styles of the two 
great religions which divide between them the principal examples of the architectural mag- 
nificence of the place. On comparing it with the D^s Avat&ra Cave, that all but imme- 
diately succeeds, it seems almost as if the builders of this cave had been persuaded to change 
their faith and by gentle means to adopt the new religion, and not that they had been con- 
verted by persecution, as has been very generally supposed. So gently, indeed, does the 
change seem to take place, that we can hardly detect it iu the architecture, though the 
sculptures announce it with sufficient distinctness. But the mode in which sculpture is 
substituted in the upper storey of this cave for the arrangement of cells in the older and 
genuine vih&ras, shows that a change was creeping over the form of the religion long before 
it pronounced itself by the acceptance and adoration of the new gods. 

The inner portion of the court is 107 feet wide by about 46 deep, but just inside the 
entrance an area of 46 feet by 19 feet has to be added to this. On the right side of this 
latter is a stair leading up to the top of the front wall of the court. 

The lower hall, which is open in front, measures about 116 feet by 42 feet and is 11 feet 
high, the roof being supported by twenty-four square pillars in three rows, with pilasters 
along the back wall. In the left or north end wall ore three cells, each with a stone bench 
in it, and in the south end are two cells and an open apartment forming a lobby to the 
stair leading up to the first floor. In the back wall are also four cells, two near each end, 
and in the middle is a large antechamber to the shrine, 37 feet wide and 40 feet deep, 
with two square pillars in front, and four more supporting the roof, with corresponding 
pilasters on each side wall, having a cell on each side between the first and second pilasters. 

Between the two pilasters, on the back wall of the hall to the left of the antechamber, is 
a large compartment carved in nine square panels (plate xix, fig. 6), each sculptured with 
a different figure. Buddha himself occupies the centre with Aval6kitd^vara on his right 
hand and VajrapS,ni or MailjuM on his left. The figure in the middle of the upper row 
has a sword supported on a lotus flower — a symbol borne by different Ldk^svara^, such 
as MafijuSrl, SimhanAtha, and MahS^th^napr&pta ; possibly it may be the last of these. 
The figures on each side of him have branches of diff'erent sorts, and those in the lower 
corners have a pennon and a book similarly upheld, while the middle one has a closed 



k^ 
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lotus bud.^ Which of the Bddhisattvas each of these is we can hardly say, but the corner 
four may perhaps be Eatnap^i^i, 6hai;it4p&9i, Maitrdya^ and Samantabhadra ; or the six 
above and below may be analogous to a group sometimes met with iu China, including 
S4riputtra and Maudgaly&yana (the two agraSrdvakas), Samantabhadra, Ananda, Klti^yapa 
(the Arya Sthavira)^ and R4hula (Gautama's son).* But it is not improbable that such 
designations as Vajrap^^i, Padmap^i, Mah&sth&napr&pta, Eshitigarbha, Ghai;it&p&ni, &c., 
were first given for obvious reasons to figures of the favourite disciples of Buddha, aud that 
afterwards the original names dropped out of use, and the epithets became designations of 
Bddhisattvas — a class of beings not recognised by the schools of the Hlnayfi,na. But what- 
ever be their names, they correspond with the standing figures we meet with so frequently 
in the shrines at Elurfi,, arranged side by side along either wall. 

In a corresponding area to the south of the antechamber has been a figure of Buddha 
seated cross-legged with Aval6kitd5vara and ManjuM* as attendants, but this sculpture is 
very much destroyed. 

On all the pilasters of the antechamber figures have been sculptured ; in three cases 
Buddha occupies the upper part of the area with the usual B6dhisattva attendants ; and 
below, on one, is a female, T&r4, with the lotus ; on another, Buddha alone ; on a third, the 
same '^ith attendants ; on a fourth, another female ; and on a fifth, Buddha with a four- 
armed rf^tri— perhaps Dharma (repeated thrice below) having an elongated object in her lap 
and a sort of sceptre in one of her left hands. 

In recesses on the right are large figures of Buddha cross-legged on simhdsanas, with 
attendants having flowers of different sorts in their hands. On each side of the shrine door 
are seated fat guardian figures, each holding a flower stalk ; that on the right (south) side 
has a book laid over the opening bud, aud hence may represent Maflju^rl.* 

On the wall of the small lobby from which the stair ascends, the sculpture of nine 
panels is repeated, but is much defaced; there is also above it a Buddha between two 
chauri'heaieva, one with a flower and the other with a bud covered by a book, to his right 
a female holding a flower-stalk, and to the left a four-armed Ddvl with a rosary and bottle 
or goglet. 

Ascending the stair, at the turning we enter a small room about 23 feet by 15, witli 
two pillars in front, looking into the court, on the back wall of which is carved a large cross- 



^ Mr. Beal suggests that this may be Kshitigarbha, the Ti-tsang phisa of the Chinese ; see Yassilief , pp. 
170, 175. 

* In China Ananda and K^yapa often stand next to Buddha in the shrines, and with Mafijusrl, Samanta- 
bhadra, S&riputtra, and Maudgaly&yana, form a group of six ; but in China and Japan, Buddha has sometimes 
Ma^jusrl on his left mounted on a lion, and Samantabhadra on an elephant at his right. — Edkins, Rel. in China, 
p. 229, and Ann. du Mus. Guimet, tome iv, p. 276, and plate vii, p. 110. In Ceylon the usual attendant figures 
are Mogallano and Sariputto (the two aggasdvakas), Rdhulo, Inando, and Kassapo. 

» Manju^rt appears under many names, as Manjun&tha, Mahamati, Kum&rar&ja, Khadgin, Vajradhara, 
Vibhutena, S'&rdiilav&hana, Siibhak^li, &c., and sometimes bears a sword in his right hand, and a book on a lotus 
flower in the left. He is the apotheosis of transcendental wisdom, as Aval6kit^vara is of mercy. He has two 
wives, Sarasvati and Lakshml, and in China is regarded as presiding over air [wind]. He is the prince of 
eloquence and spiritual son of Sdkya. The worship of Manju^rt and Aval6kite^vara seems to have come into 
vogue in India before the time of Fah-hian (a.d. 400). He is regarded as the special protector of Nep&l, and the 
Emperor of China is styled his incarnation.— Beal's Fahrhian, p. 60; Jour. 2L As. Soc., voL xvi, p. 204 ; Csoma, 
TU>€t. Gram., p. 182 ff; As. Rts., voL xvi, pp. 459-473; Jcnir. As. Soe. Ben., voL xii, pt i, pp. 402, 404, 408; 
Bumouf, Lotus, p. 498 flf. 

* The shrine has been fully described in Tlie Cave Temples, p. 382. 

C 
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legged Buddha seated on a simhdsana, with Gandharvas above him and the two favourite 
Bddhisattvas as cAaun-bearers* To the right and left of this are the nine panels again 
repeated, and over that to the right are three arched compartments containing figures of 
four-armed goddesses similar to those representing Dharma and Samgha in the mythology 
of the northern Buddhists, the second with lotus bud and attendants, and the third with 
perhaps a bottle and shankh or conch shell. On the east wall is a four-armed DSvl with 
something like a dish filled with fruit or food in one of her left hands on her lap, and hold- 
ing a lotus, &c. Then Buddha and attendants ; and again two figures of the four-armed 
goddess, her two front hands laid on her knees ; and lastly, Buddha with attendants. 

On the west wall is Padmapdi)Li seated with one leg tucked under him and his hands 
on his knees (plate xviii, fig. 3). To his left is a goddess, probably Tkvk or PrajM, with a 
d&gaba on the front of her headdress, and with the right foot down over the padmdsana 
or lotus seat, and the left doubled up on it {lalitdsana mudrd). Her right hand lies over 
her knee with the palm turned outwards (vardha or vara mudrd)^ the attitude of bestowal, 
and the left holds the stalk of a flower. On the other side is a fat figure with the right 
foot raised upon the seat, and a bud at his elbow.^ Outside this compartment to the left 
are two females in the attitude of supplication, and above them a male figure with a flower- 
stalk — the usual badge of a B6dhisattva. 

Ascending the other half of the stair, we land in a small room at the south end of the 
verandah of the second storey, which is on the same plan as the upper floor of the last cave, 
but with a larger hall (pi. xiv, fig. 2). The verandah is 116 feet long by 11 feet wide and 
12 feet 2 inches high, with eight square pillars in front, and w;ith a small room at each end, 
forming at the south the landing for the stair from the ground floor, and at the north the 
entrance to the stair ascending to the upper floor. From each of these a still smaller 
apartment opens ; that at th^ south, a small cell with a stone bench ; the other, a recess, 
with an image of Buddha seated with the wheel-emblem between his feet, his hands in the 
dharmachaJcra or teaching mudrd, and in front, on the ground, two deer. PadmapHni and 
Vajrapfljcii, with chauris, stand on each side, coarsely executed. On the wall, opposite the 
foot of the stair, are PadmaplLrii and two female figures, and, above them, a diLgaba, a 
Buddha, and a male and female, each with flower-stalks. 

The hall lies back from the verandah, and is entered through a vestibule about 36 feet 
wide by 18 feet deep, with two square pillars in front and back, and also by side doors at 
the ends of the verandah. In each of the large blocks of rock left two cells are carved, 
facing the hall, which is 118 feet from north to south, by about 34 feet deep and 11 feet 
5 inches high, divided into three aisles by rows of eight square pillars each — two of them 
partly hewn away. In each end of this hall, including the passage from the end door, are 
four cells ; and in the back wall are five more. The antechamber to the shrine is 36 feet 
wide, with two pillars in front. 

In the north end of the vestibule of the hall is a large sculpture of Aval6kitdsvara 
seated between two females (L6chani^ and Tkvk), the one on his left hand having a bottle 

^ This is apparently one of the Triads of which the Bauddha sects have so many, in one of the chief of which 
Padmapani is identified with the Saiiigha, the other two being Buddha and Prajn& who represents the Dharma. 
It is in connection with this Triad that the Northern Buddhists have the famous mantra, — 

Ofk saroa vidye horn \ Om Prajndye horn | Orh mani-padme horn \\ 

^ She occupies a high place in the Mahayana mythology, and is represented as the second constituent of the 
Trikdya or " threefold body," or that endued with the aamhhdgakdya of absolute completeness, and the equiva- 
lent or counterpart of the Samgha in the Triratna, In Nepal she is the iaktt of Akshdbhya. 
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before her ; the other had a flower-stalk by her side. On the pilaster to the left are a 
squatting figure of Buddha, two male figures, and four females, with different flowers. On 
that to the right is a d&gaba and flag, a squatting Buddha, and a Bodhisattva with a 
flower. Behind this is a repetition of the sculpture with the nine figures, only here 
Buddha is in the centre of the upper row. On the south end is a repetition of the sculpture 
on a smaller scale, but with two DSvts on each side. 

On the north pilaster of the antechamber to the shrine is carved a diLgaba, with a 
Buddha on the front of it ; below it a squatting Buddha, and still lower a DSvl with a 
flower branch. The shrine door is plain, but has large figures of Padmap&9i with his lotus 
and rosary, and Vajrap&ni with hia/tUmen, as guardians. 

The shrine itself is about 22 feet wide, 19 feet deep, and 13 feet 8 inches high. It 
contains an enormous image of Buddha seated cross-legged in the bMmisjparia rnHdrdy with 
the left hand in the lap and the right lying over the knee. In front of the low padmdsana 
or Bddhimanda, on which he is seated, is a female (Sujd^tlL ?) holding up a jar, and to the left 
is another standing over a prostrate human figure. Against each side wall stand five tall 
B6dhisattvas. On the right side are (1.) Aval6kitS^vara or Padmap&jgii as o^aun-bearer 
(chdmarika) ; (2.) a figure with a bud in his right hand; (3.) another with a sword; (4.) 
a fourth with his hand raised; and (5.) one with a lotus flower; and on the front wall 
on a high seat squats a female holding a flower-stalk. On the left side, as in the upper 
shrine represented in plate xx, fig. 1, are (1.) Vajrapl^ji, with the vajra on the top of the 
flower-stalk ; (2.) the second with an opening flower, and holding some small object in his 
right hand ; (3.) with a full-blown flower and a small object ; (4.) with a flag and smdl 
object ; and (5.) with only a bud in the right hand. On the front wall is a stout male, with 
a round object in the right and a long curling one in the left hand. This is probably the 
excavator of the cave. On shelves above are seven Buddhas on each side seated cross-lefff]red. 

On the jamb of a window that lights the stair ascending to the upper storey is a small 
figure on horseback with two attendants, and above is a female with a flower. 

The upper floor of the Tin Th41 is by far the most splendid hall among the Bauddha 
Caves of India. It measures 115 feet in length by 64 deep from the inside of the first row 
of pillars, and 12 feet 2^ inches high, the roof being supported by forty square pillars in 
five rows, inclusive of the front one. At the back also it has an open antechamber 37^ feet 
wide, the front divided by two pillars, and 16^^ feet deep. Unlike the monastic halls of 
the Ajantd. vih4ras, this has no cells for residents. Five recesses in the south and four 
in the north end wall contain nine colossal images of Buddhas ^ with their attendants, but 
unfortunately all the sculptures have been more or less broken, scarcely a figure being left 
entire in this splendid cave. 

Along the back wall of the hall are fourteen large cross-legged figures of Buddhas, 
seven on the north, and as many to the south of entrance of the antechamber to the shrine. 
Those on the north side have each his hands in his lap — in the Jndna mudrd, aureoles 
behind their heads, and trees rising from behind them, with foliage carefully varied in 
each case. These must represent the supposed seven last Buddhas, viz. (1.) Vipa^yi ; 
(2.) Sikhl; (3.) Vi^vabhA; (4.) Krakuchchhanda ; (5.) Kanaka Muni; (6.) Ka^yapa; and 
(7.) S4kya Simha, whose Bodhivrihshas or sacred trees, according to Mahan^mo in his 

1 Possibly Dtpajlikara, Ratnagarbha, Vipasyi, Sikhl, Viivabhti, Krakuchchhanda, Kanaka Muni, Ka^yapa, and 
S'&kya Siibha. 
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Tiha on the MahAvanso^ were respectively (1.) the P4tall or trumpet-flower, Bignonia 
suaveolens; (2.) the Pu^^^iika, a fragrant kind of mango; (3.) the 6&la, Shorea rohusta; 
(4.) the Sirlsha, Acacia sirisa; (5.) the Udumbara, Ficus glomorata; (6.) the Nyagr6dha, 
FiciLS Indica; and (7.) the Pippala or A^vattha, Ficus religiosa. Corresponding to these, 
on the southern portion of the wall, are other seven very similar figures, all in the 
dharmachaJcra rnvdrd, or having the hands in the teaching attitude. From the nimbus 
behind each head springs a circular flower forming the centre of the underpart of an 
umbrella (chhatra)^ with a gandharva at each side supporting it and carrying a gift If 
these, as is probable, are different from the seven to the north of them, I would venture to 
suggest that they may be the divine Buddhas — Vair6chana,* Akshdbhya, £atnasambhava, 
AmitS.bha, Amdghasiddha, VajrAsatwa and Vajrar&ja; but they may really be only the 
Mfi,nushiya Buddhas differently arranged. 

The researches of modern scholars have done much to illustrate the ethical system 
of the Bauddha doctors, and to acquaint us with the legends that fill their works, but 
so little attention has as yet been devoted to the practical creed and mythology of the 
common people, and the liturgical ceremonies of the worship that was daily practised in 
their temples, that in the whole round of the literature on Buddhism published within the 
last fifty years,* we have but little to help us in identifying the sculptures on the walls 
of these Bauddha Cave Temples, though representing the beings that the great mass of 
Buddhists were most taught to reverence, and which occupied their minds far more than 
the subtle distinction between the heinousness of a pdrdjikd and a dukkata sin, or the 
contents and meaning of the suttas. The result of this is, that Western opinions of Budd- 
hism, founded on the abridged legends of an idealised Buddha and the moral maxims of 
Buddhist philosophers, is one-sided and very defective. Special and detailed researches 
have still to be made into the progressive developments of Buddhism and Bauddha ritual, 
and for these there doubtless exist abundant materials in the Sanskrit works found in Nep&l, 
and in the translations of China and Tibet, as well as in the ceremonials still in vogue in 
these countries. For though Buddhism began with a purely ethical theory, and, as an 
atheistic system must do, it made little at all of worship— yet in course of time, as the cave 
sculptures testify, it began to develop a mythology which went on increasing, until, in all 
countries where the Mahfi,y4na schools prevailed. Buddhism became one of the most fan- 
tastic and grossly idolatrous religious systems in the world. The earlier elements of their 
pantheon are represented in the Cave Temples of Kanheri, Ajaijtd, Aurang&b4d, Bh&j4, and 
Elurft ; its later developments are described in the great SUtras of Northern Buddhism, most 
of which are as yet inaccessible except to a very few Sanskrit scholars. Indian Buddhism, 
as we learn from the records of the early Chinese pilgrims and the cave sculptures, was to a 
very large extent of the Mah&y&na form, and it is only from the literature of the schools 
of that sect we can hope to learn much about it.* 

^ Tumour's MahdvansOy int. p. xxxiii, xxxiv; conl Cunningham, Dharhut Stdpa, pp. 113, 114, and plates 
xxix, XXX. 

* Vair6chana is the sun, and also the counterpart of Dharvia in the Tnratna^ as representing the essence 
of Buddha and L6chanL 

5 The works of Bumouf, Koppen, Hodgson, and the fragment published by Vassilief in 1859, are the best 
we have on this branch of the subject, and even these only treat of it incidentally. 

* It is much to be regretted that the valuable collection of drawings presented by Mr. B. H. Hodgson to the 
French Institute in 1863 have not been published. His papers and illustrations in the Trans, R. A. Soc, voL ii, 
and Jour, R, As. Soc, vol. xviii, are most valuable, but we need many more details to illustrate satisfactorily the 
pantheon of the Buddhists. 
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On each end wall of the antechamber leading to the shrine are three Ddvis — the inner 
one on each side with four arms, and holding a rosary and crooked rod — perhaps Dharma 
as Praj£L&pd.ramitd^ The others have only two arms each; all are seated on open lotus 
flowers on raised thrones, have high crowns or tiaras and aureoles, and the left hand is 
raised, the fingers extended, and with the tips of the forefinger and thumb each holds the 
stalk of a lotus or similar flower ; the right hand on the knee holds another stalk, and all 
have bracelets formed of many rings, and necklaces. Three other figures on each side the 
shrine door cover the back wall. Each has her left foot tucked up before or under her, and 
the right down upon a lotus flower, or in the Icdttdsana mudrd. The thrones are supported 
by N^gas, &c. One of these figures, to the left of the shrine door (plate xix, fig. 5), has 
an upright vajra supported on the flower she holds, and as this identifies her as Ldchani, 
the Buddhiiahti of Akshobhya, we may regard the other four on one side the room as her 
associated goddesses, — Vajradhat^i^varl, MAmukhl, P&ndar&, and Tkrk} The other five, if 
different, must then be the five TS,r&s — Sit4-tM, Ugrd-t4r&, Ratn4-tfi,r4, Bhrlkutl-tarft, and 
Vi^v4-t4r&.* Above these are four Buddhas on the back wall, on each side the door, and 
five on each end wall. 

The shrine door is plain with bold mouldings and but little carving. The dwdrapdlas 
have very high caps, and stand with their arms crossed, and by the door jambs are small 
couchant lions. 

The shrine is 21 feet wide, about 24 feet deep, and 14 feet 4 inches high, and the large 
Buddha is fully 11 feet high, and from knee to knee is 9 feet, while his feet measure 2 feet 
6 inches in length. He is seated cross-legged in the bhdmisparSa mudrd, or that in 
which he attained Buddhahood, with the left hand in the lap and the right over the knee, 
pointing to the ground. 

His nose and lips have been broken off* by the Musalmans, but are supplied in plaster, 
and the whole figure is frequently whitewashed. Bound the seat and image is a dark 
passage by which it may be circumambulated. On the floor against the front of the throne 
are the two female figures already noticed as found in the same position in other shrines. 

On the sides of the shrine are five tidl standing figures of Bddhisattvas against each 
wall. On the left side are (1.) Padmapftj^i with a chdmara, his face destroyed but restored 
with plaster, as Hanuman's ; (2.) a Bddhisattva with a flower bud ; (3.) another (perhaps 
Visvap&ni) with a long sword in the left hand, and a bud or small fly-flap in the right ; (4.) 
the next has a pear-shaped object, and a similar small chauri; and (5.) the last has some 
object not recognisable in his left, and a similar bud or small fly-flap in the right. 

The sculpture on the left wall is represented on plate xx, fig. 1. Here on the upper 
part of the wall are five figures of Buddha, all in the Jndna mudrd or attitude of medi- 
tation. Below on the left and next to the great image of the shrine is Vajrapfiijii acting 
as cMmara-bearer to the Buddha, and easily recognised by his very rich headdress, neck- 
laces, jewelled belt, armlets, Ac, as well as by the vajra or fulmen, supported on a half- 
opened bud which rises over his left arm. To his left are other four smaller figures — though 
all much larger than life size — each holding some symbol by which he might be recognised. 
Thus, the next carries a book, and is perhaps Samantabhadra, the third and fifth hold buds 
in their left hands, and perhaps some sort of fruit in the right, and the fourth has a small 
flag or pennon ; all stand on lotus flowers, and have very rich headdresses, which vary, 

^ These are respectively the iaktts of Yairdchana, Ratnasambhava, Amit&bha, and Amdghasiddha. 
^ These are the wives or iaktU of Samantabhadra, Yajrapdni, RatnapH^i, Padmap&ni, and Yiivap&^i respect- 
ively, but even their names are scarcely to be found in any Sanskrit dictionary. 
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however^ in minute details. On the front wall is a seated male figure with an object like 
a purse on his left knee, and something like money in his right hand; below him is a 
kamandcUu or wtiter-jar» with flowers growing out of it ; on the other side of the door is a 
female figure squatting and holding a bud. On the walls above are Buddhtts seated cross- 
legged, five on each side wall, and two on the front wall. 

Before leaving these figures it may be worth while comparing them with the analogous 
ones in the B&gh caves in M&lw&.^ In the antechamber of the shrine of the most eutire 
cave there (No. I.) are four large sculptured panels; on each end Buddha between two 
attendants (plate xviii, fig. 4), and on each side the shrine door is a B6dhisattva about 10 
feet high, represented in figs. 2 and 3 of plate xx.' That on the right has had his 
right hand broken oS, so that its original position is no longer recognisable ; but the general 
style of both figures is so like those we find at Elurd,, that they cannot be mistaken ; and the 
resemblance to the B6dhisattvas in the Aurang&b&d caves is still more striking.* In both places 
the figure of Aval6kitSSvara is distinguished by the scantiness of the dress and the absence 
of jewellery, while that of the other Bodhisattva is marked by the jewelled belt, armlets, brace- 
lets, rich mukuta and necklaces, while he wears a jewelled cord like the Brahmanical ^(intn. 

The figures that attend on Buddha in the panels in the ends of the antechamber (plate 
xviii, fig. 4), are perhaps different persons, though the one with the chdmara on his right is 
again distinguished by his rich mukuta, jewelled belt, jdtm, and necklace, from the other 
who bears only flowers in his hands. They are each about 7^ feet high. 

This is the last of the series of Bauddha Caves here, and probably one of the last 
excavated in India. In plan and arrangements, it bears a striking resemblance to the D^ 
Avatltra Brahmanical Cave close by,* and, as already indicated, it is very probable they 
were excavated about the same period. It exhibits the early Mah&y&na mythology of the 
Y6gSiCh&rya school * in a more developed state than any other cave in India, and can hardly 
be ascribed to an earlier date than about 700 a.d. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE.ELURA BRAHMANICAL CAVE TEMPLES.— THE DAS AVATAR A 

AND KAILASA. 

The Brahmanical Caves" begin at a distance of about fifty yards north of the Tin Tli&l, the 
first we meet with being a large plain room, probably intended as a rest-house for pilgrims 
(see plate ii). 

In the large cave close to this, known as Rllvana-ka-Kh4i, the transition to the 
Brahmanical form is complete. There is nothing in either its architecture or its sculpture 
that can be mistaken for anything the Buddhists ever did. There are, however, as yet, no 

1 Cave Temples, pp. 363 fif. 

2 In Captain Dangerfield's account of the Bagh Caves, Tram, Liter. Soc. Bonihay, vol. ii, pp. 194 ff, are 
drawings of these figures, but very inaccurate. Dr. Impey's description of the caves, Jour, B(m. B. R, As. Soc., 
vol. v, pp. 543 % is not illustrated. 

3 Compare plate liii in Reports, voL iii, p. 76. 

* Compare Cave Temples, plates Ixiv, Ixv, with plates Ixxiii and Ixxiv. 

^ This school, founded as abeady mentioned, perhaps about a.d. 300, acknowledged the existence of a soul 
in the universe. The other principal school of the Mahfty&na was the Madhyamika or followers of N&g&ijuna. 
See VassiUef, pp. 262, 286 1, 321. 

* See Cave Temples, introduction to chapter v of Book III, p. 431. 
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violent coutraats. TLe plan of the temple and the position of the shrine ' are not unlike 
what we find in the latest caves at Auraiigiba,d and in Cave No. VIII. and the ruined soutli 
wing of Cave V. here ; and the substitution of sculpture for cells — which are not required in 
Brahmanical caves — is ouly carrying out the system inaugurated in the Tin Th&L 

A plan of this Cave will be found in The Cave Temples, plate Ixi, fig. 2, and its sculptures 
are described in sufficient detail, pp. 432-435 of that work, to dispense with anything further 
being said on the subject here. It has almost certainly been dedicated to one of the goddesses 
— forms of F^vati, but — like the T>ia Avat4ra, a large care at Karus4, a small one at 
Aihole, and some of the earlier temples — its sculptures are partly Vaishpava and partly ^aiva. 

The DAs AvatAha Cave. 
The neit cave is a two-storeyed one, and one of the largest in the Brahmanical group. 
Plans of both floors are given in The Cave Temples, plates Ixxiii and Ixzir, aud on plate 
xxiii, fig. 2, of this volume is added a transvei-se section of the cave and through the court, 
with its central mandapa. Though ou a small scale, this will help to illustrate the arrange- 
ments of the cave, and show how the sculptures are disposed on the left wall of the upper 
floor. Outside, on the end of the balcony, is a four-armed Rudi-a in a state of frantic 
excitement, but a leg and one of the hands are broken off. 



No. 12.— The Dia ATsUra Cave, from a photc^ntph. 

The general appearance of the front of this cave, as seen from one side of the court, is 
illustrated by the accompanying woodcut (No. 12), in which the roof of the hall in the 
court is seen in the foreground. 

■ We observe the earlier approaches to this arrangement in the isolation of the imcige in some of the AJanti 
caves, and in a more marked form in the shrine of Cave XVL there. See Cave Temjileg, pL xxjciii. 
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The frout pillars only have any carving upon them, all the rest inside being plain square 
shafts. One of these pillars in the upper storey is represented on plate xxi» fig. 1, and 
the shaft of the pilaster in the north end of the balcony in fig. 2, and a glance at them will 
show how strangely like Buddhist work they are. In the pilaster the little figure of 
Lakshmi in the lotus flower might readily be mistaken for a Bauddha one, and the 
dancing female and musicians below we have the exact counterpart of in the Aurang&b&d 
Buddhist shrine No. VII/ while the gandharvas and gana are quite as common in the works 
of that sect as in those of the Brahmans. 

The pillar (fig. 1) is at first sight still more strikingly Buddhist. The figure on the 
end of the bracket most closely resembles Buddha in the hMmisparSa mudrd^ and the 
figures coming out of the mouths of makaras are what are found behind most figures of 
Buddha in the shrines. How this came here is difficult to surmise. On the lower part of 
the capital the sculptures are more Brahmanical : the ndga-lik^ figure in the centre is 
Vishi;iu, and the flying one below him is Garucjia, while the N&gas and their wives at 
each side are found also in other Vaishnava sculptures.' 

The stair lands in the north end of the front aisle, so there is no carving there ; but 
in the end of the next cross aisle is the figure of Bhairava trampling on Kd.li, which forms 
\ one of the most terrible and expressive sculptures in these caves (see plate xxii, fig. 2). 
The next compartment or chapel has Siva, eight-armed, dancing the dread tdndava amid 
his followers (pi. xxi, fig. 4). At the end of the fourth aisle is an altar, but without 
any image now. The next contains Siva, four-armed, seated with P&rvatl, two-armed, and 
supposed to be playing chatisar; while below, or in front of the seat, is the Nandi or bull 
and the dwarf gai^a frolicking about him. The sixth has the usual sculpture of K&va];La 
under Kail^, attempting to carry off Siva and his consort, while the gana are represented 
as expressing their contempt for the many-handed monster in the vilest way. The next 
two compartments, being on the back wall, do not appear in the section ; the first of them 
contains Siva springing from out of the liiiga to rescue his worshipper M&rka];i(}Sya from 
Yamadaitya, the messenger of death (plate xxiv, fig. l) — a myth but rarely represented in 
Hindu sculpture, but which also occurs in the corridor behind Kail&sa, which is also repre- 
sented on the same plate. The second compartment contains Siva and his consort, with 
Nandi and attendants. The pillars in the front of the antechamber have struts, each 
carved with a pair of figures and foliage somewhat like those in the great cave at B^&mi,' 
but of much ruder workmanship. On the left side of the chamber is a very large figure of 
Gai;ieSa or Ganapati, the god of policy — ^a figure which, though in modem times so 
universal a favourite and so constantly represented, is but sparingly so in the earlier 
mythology of the caves. On the back wall, to the right of this last, is a goddess — ^perhaps 
P&rvati — with a rosary in her hand, and musicians on each side. She sits on a lotus, and 
two figures below, among foliage, hold the stalk, as the N&ga figures do under the images 
of Buddha. The dw&rap41as of the shrine-door are four-armed, and have the vajra^ snake, 
and club. The Sdlunkha, or altar round the linga, in the shrine, has been destroyed by the 
Muhammadans, but the linga has perhaps been left unmoved. Whether any valuables 
were found around its base is, of course, unknown. 



^ Reports^ voL iii, plate liv, fig. 5, and p. 78. 

^ E,g,, in Bfidami Cave IIL See Reports^ voL i, plate xx, 

• Archceoh Reports^ voL i, pi. xxiv to xxx. Compare also (Jave Temples, pL xlv. fig. 2. 
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The other side of the cave is similarly sculptured. On the right of the shrine-door is 
Lakshmi, with four elephants pouriug water on her. She is seated, similarly to the figure 
on the other side, on a lotus upheld by figures below, and holds a lotus and a custard-apple 
in her hands. Two four-armed attendants offer jars of wat^r, and hold the Sankh, chakra, 
and lotus. On the right end of the antechamber is a figure of Vishiju, with his tnSula and 
lotus, attended by a large bird, which eats from his right hand, and a dwarf stands at his left. 

On the back wall is a figure of Siva inside a great pillar or linga, from the sides of 
which issue flames (plate xxi, fig. 3). On the right hand Vishnu is represented worshipping 
it, and again as Yar^ha digging down to try and find the bottom of it. On the other side 
is Brahma worshipping, and also flying up to try to discover its summit. The legend here 
referred to is well known among the Lingayats. The next compartment contains Siva also, 
represented in a chariot with shield, sword, and bow, while Brahma drives the four horses 
(the Vedds) yoked to it. 

The south wall is devoted to Vishnu, and the back compartment contains that god as 
Krishna with six arms, holding up Govardhan Hill above the flocks of Vraj. The next is 
the usual representation of Ndrdjana resting on SSsha, who has here a human head, with 
seven seated figures below. The third is Vishnu riding on Garucja. The fourth niche con- 
tains a vSdi or pedestal for an image ; the fifth has Vadlha bearing Prithvl ; the sixth is 
the Trivikrama or V4mana avat&ra, represented as at B4d&mi ; and the seventh is Nara- 
simha wrestling with Hirai;ijaka^ipu (plate xxii, fig. 1), who is armed with sword and shield. 
Outside the cave on the wall is a gigantic Saiva dw&rapala, with long curly locks, and two 
cherubs above. 

The ma^4ap in the front of the court is about 31 feet wide by 26 feet deep and 10^ 
feet high, the roof being supported by four square pillars with plain square brackets and 
moulded bases. It had a porch, in front of a perforated window, on the west side, supported 
by two pillars in front, but the right-hand or south pillar, with most of the roof, is broken 
away. Over this window are the remains of an inscription in fourteen long lines, containing 
twenty-nine and a half verses, now much abraded, but which has been partially deciphered 
by Pancjit Bbagv&nl&l Indraji,^ and from which is made out a genealogy of the R&shtra- 
kuta dynasty, which ruled over the Dekhan from about a.d. 600 till towards the end of 
the tenth century.^ The names here enumerated are : — 

1. Dantivannft L (cir. a.d. 600-630). 

2. Indrarfija L, his son (630-650). 

3. Govindar^a I., son of Indrarfija (650-675). 

4. Karkaraja L (or Kakka), son of Govinda (676-700). 

5. Indrarfija II., son of Karka (700-730). 

6. Dantidurga (or Dantivarm^ IL) Khadg&val6ka, son of Indra IL, a.d. 753,' who overcame Yallabha, or 

the Western Chalukya king, Kirttivarm& IL 

Nothing is made out respecting the construction of the temple, but the inscription may 
be taken as proving that it was finished, or at least in an advanced condition, when Danti- 
durga visited ElurS. in the middle of the eighth century; and it is not improbable that he had 



^ Cave Teniple Inscriptions (Bombay, 1881), p. 92 ; see also below, p. 59. 

2 Vide ante, vol iii, pp. 31-33; Ind, Ant, voL vi, pp. 59-72 ; vol. i, p. 205; voL v, p. 144; and vol. xi, 
p. 108 ; Jour. A. S. Beng,, vol. viii, p. 292 ; Fleet's Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, sect v. 

3 This is the date of the Samangadh grant, Ind. Ant., vol. xi, p. 110. 

D 
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constructed it. The inscription breaks oflf, however, in the 30th verse, and has never been 
finished. Moreover, in an inscription of Krlshijar&ja, the uncle and successor of Danti- 
durga, he is said to have established himself at the hill or hill-fort of Eld,piira, where was 
a splendid temple of Svayambhu Siva.^ May not this Eld.pi!lra have been Elurd? There 
was a Hindu city on the hill, of which extensive remains are yet to be seen. 

On the north and south sides of the maQ(]iap are also perforated wiudows, and the door 
facea the cave. On the fiat roof are tigers or lions at the comers, and three human or 
mythological figures between on each side. The door is in the style usual in the caves, 
with a plain architrave, and very small pairs of figures of gods and animals in the minia- 
ture representations of temples on the lintel. On each jamb of the door is a female figure 
with a small umbrella over the headdress, and a chauri on each side the head. On the 
comer pilasters are pairs of figures in embrace ; and on the spaces between, in separate 
compartments, on each side, are one larger and two smaller male figures. On the nortli 
end are one male and three female figures on the four pilasters, and females in the larger 
intervening panels and in one of the smaller. On the north side is a curious torana over 
the window ; the corresponding one on the south side is empty. On the west side there are 
females on the comer pilasters only^ and their hair is done up in the same style as in the 
figures in the temple of Yiriip&ksha at Pattadakal ; two of the smaller panels are empty, 
and males fill two larger and two smaller ones. 

In a small room on the left of the entrance to the court, Brahm& and Vishnu with a 
Ddvl occupy the left wall, and Ga^apati the right Inside is a shrine, which has never 
been finished, containing a round Sdlunkha bearing a linga, and behind it on the wall is a 
TrimurtL This excavation is of a very rude character, and probably belongs to a later age 
than the cave. 

KailAsa or Rang MahAl. 

This Rock-Temple, strictly so called, is No. XVII. of the series as reckoned from the 
south, and has been pretty fully described in The Cave Temples^ pp. 448 to 463, and 
illustrated in the six plates Ixxx to Ixxxiv. It was there shown that the resemblances both 
in plan and details between this and the temple of VirApltksha at Pattadakal,* which 
was erected by the queen-consort of Vikram&ditya IL, of the Western Chalukya dynasty, 
about A.D. 730,^ give us strong confirmation to the conclusion, which is also supported by a 
fragment of an inscription found upon it, and other corroborative circumstances, that it was 
constracted in the reign of Dantidurga, the great R4tho(][ king (cir. a.d. 730-755). 

It is by far the most extensive and elaborate rock-cut temple in India, and the most 
interesting as well as the most magnificent of all the architectural objects which that country 
possesses. It is therefore well worthy, not only of the few additional illustrations which 
this volume contains, but of even a much more complete series of drawings than the means 
at our disposal will allow. 

* Jour. As. Soc, Beng,^ voL viii, pp. 295, 301 ; Ind, Ant.^ voL vi, p. 61. Al Mas'fidl (cir. 940 a.d.) mentioned 
the caves probably under the name of Alura (£. de Meynard's transl., tome iv, p. 95 ; and Cave Temple$y p. 367). 
The statement of the Mdhdtmya that the caves from Kail&sa to the Bauddha Caves were constructed by Iluraja of 
Ilichpur (As. Res., voL vi, p. 385) is, of course, of no authority, but it may have arisen from some tradition of this 
raja of Elftpiira. Other forms of it say that Ilu or Ilardja only cleaned and painted the caves about a.d. 900. See 
Cave TempleSy p. 455 note. 

* Described in the first ArchfBological Beport, pp. 29-33, and plates xxxviii, xxxix, xL 

* Conf. inscriptions from the temple, Ind. Ant, voL x, pp. 164-166; and Arch. Sur. Reports, voL iii, pp. 
125, 126. 
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In The Cave Temples are given plana of both storeys (plates bcxxi and Izzxi a) and the 
elevation of the south aide of the temple itself. To these are now added in thia Tolume 
plates iv, xxiii, 6g. 1, and zxt to xxxi. 

Plate sxiii, fig. 1, is a transverse section, on the same scale (20 feet to 1 inch) as the 
elevation (Care Temples, pi. 
Ixxxii), through the centre of 
the great hall, and continued 
north and south through the 
aide excavatious. This, to- 
gether with the views in the 
froutiapiece and the woodcut 
No. 13, will give a clear idea 
how the ceutral fane is raised 
on a solid baRcment of rock 
about 27 feet high. Along the 
court, on each side, oi-e seen 
the pillars of the colonnade 
and under the scarp of the 
rock on the east, Ou the 
north or left side, the section 
passes through a wider part 
of the colonnade below,* and 
throu;;h the ball of the 

° No. IS.— View nt EaUln trom the •outh-woit.' 

Lankdsvara temple above, 

lookiug towards the door of its shriue, with ita river goddesses ou each aide. 

On tlie right aide of the great temple, it will be observed that the rock has been exca- 
vated in four storeya, none of them ever quite finished. 
Od this side there was a bridge from the aouth balcony 
of the great hall into the second storey, but it had been 
cut too thin for the rock to support so long a bearing, 
and had broken down. These halls on the aouth side 
are not carved with much sculpture, except the one 
containing the female mitiis or demona,* to the south- 
west of the central hall, and through which this section 
does not pass. 

'Xlie frouts of the second and third storeys are 
protected above by handsome drips carved in the rock, 
quadrantal on the outer surface, and the under side 
carved in imitation of ribs, with a bearing rafter running 
horizontally through them, in the most perfect imitation 
of a carefully-jointed wooden construction. As may be 
seen from the accompanying woodcut (No. 14), the 
effect of this is very pleasing. 

^ Marked M on the pUn, Cave TempUi, pi. Ixxxi. 

* From a sketch by Dr. Jae. Fergnsson, Jnd. and Eoif. Arch., p. 335. 

' Marked £' on the plan. Cave Templee, pL Ixxxi a. 
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III the third storey, the four pillars which support the roof are connected by a sort of 
arches, and the roof of the area within the pillars is considerably raised by a deep cornice. 
A square area is left in the centre of the roof, opening into the small room above, and just 
filling the area between the four pillars in it, similar to opening in the roof of the rock 
excavation in the Uparkot at Junllgacjb.* The fourth storey has an opening from the outside 
on the top of the rock, where there is some carving on the surface, near to the highroad. 

The Hall, Ac. 

Among the details worth noting are the windows and panels of tbe great mai^^^pa or 
hall. There are six windows, two in front and two on each side, of which the one on the 
south-east is very much broken ; the other five are represented in plate iv, figs. 1-5, of 
which figs. 1 and 2 are those in front, figs. 3 and 4 on the north side, and fig. 5 the 
remaining window on the south. Three of them are arabesques, of very rich but entirely 
different designs, and the other two are formed of a combination of animal and vegetable 
designs : * then the spaces left uncarved are pierced through to admit the light. They may 
seem scarcely adequate for the purpose for which they were intended, but as light also 
enters from the five doors, these admit sufficient additional light to dispel the darkness in 
the corners of the hall, as far as is really necessary in an Indian temple. 

Among the sculptures may be noticed two representations of a favourite subject in the 
Brahmanical works of the eighth century — the destruction of Mahish4sura' or the buffiilo- 
headed demon, by Cha^cjl or DurgA, an event commemora.ted in the festival of the DurgA- 
pujA or Dai^arA, in the month of Ai^vin (Sept.-Oct.) * Fig. 6 is the representation on a 
panel on the outside of the north wall of the great maQ(}apa to the west of the balcony. 
Mahish4sura is here and in fig. 7 represented with a human body, as he is also in the large 
and spirited sculpture in the Yamapuri or Mahisbamardini cave at Mah&vallipur,^ and differs 
chiefly in his not having the high mukuta or regal cap which he wears in the latter. In 
later sculptures he is almost always represented with the body of a buffalo^ and a man's 
head, or with a man's head coming out of the throat of a buffalo from which the goddess 
has cut off the head. In the R4vana-ka-Kh&i tbe scene is represented on the left of the 
entrance, but there the demon is in the form of a buffalo which she has seized with one 
hand by the mouth, while with another she drives her triSvJa into him, and with another 
right hand holds a long sword. In both these sculptures he wears a rich necklace, and in 
the first has a heavy sword or bill in his hand. Her tiger, from which she has dismounted, 
has seized by the head one of the Asuras behind her. In fig. 7, which represents the large 
sculpture on the side of the porch by which the court is entered, and on its north wall, 
we find more accessories: the goddess Mahisbamardini is mounted, but not astride, on 

^ Archceol Reports, vol ii, pi. xxi to xxiii. 

3 In the temple of Yii-iip&kslia, at Pattadakal, which so closely resembles the Kail&sa in plan and details, the 
windows are of similar device. 

^ He is identical with the Siitihamukh^iira of the Tamil districts. 

* The CJiaipdtpathaf an episode from the Mdrkaitdiya Furdna celebrating her victories over the Asuras, is 
read daily in her temples. 

* Cave Templesy pp. 145-147. This cave is No. 32 in Carres Seven Pagodas, pp. 7, 32, 49, 96, 149, 208, and 
Trans, R, As, Soc., voL ii, p. 261. 

* At Baddmi there is a sculpture in a small cell off Cave I., in which he is also represented simply as a bufialo, 
Arch, Sur, Reports, vol. i, p. 16, and plate xix, fig. 1 ; Cave Temples, p. 404. 
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her lion, as at the Seven Pagodas near Madras, and is trampling down the Asura's assistants, 
while she attacks him with her arrows, several of which have pierced his right arm, with 
which he wields a heavy club. His left hand and shield are broken away. Above are the 
Ddvas and Maharshis rejoicing over the victory ; among the former of whom may be recog- 
nised Indra on his elephant, Agni on the ram, Yama on the buffalo with mace and noose, 
Vishnu on Garucja ; the fourth and the last in the upper row are probably S^ni or Saturn 
and Varuna, and below the latter is Siva on Nandi. The remainder of the lower line 
consists of other superhuman beings, Rishis, Gandharvas, and Apsaras. Below the panel 
are some other figures, too much abraded to be identified. 

On the right or south side of the entrance into the court, in a panel with a pediment 
over it, is another representation of this scene, in which the Asura is represented between 
the body and the head of the buffalo. 

On the front of the ma54apa, to the north of the entrance, is a panel about 6^ feet by 5 
(plate xxvi, fig. l), in which we easily recognise Siva, four-armed, and standing on the back 
of a kneeling figure, with Um4 or P4rvatl at his left side ; he holds with one of his right 
hands what seems to be a long lock of hair, or else a cord coming out of the top of his head- 
dress, and at the same time apparently supports a N3,ga-like female, perhaps intended for 
6ang4, the widening tail representing the stream in its descent. Lower it reaches an 
ascetic Jahnu, and (being drunk up by him) it again issues from his ear and descends 
among rocks, and is visited by an elephant and a goat. Beneath are seven half figures, 
possibly the Sapta-sindhava. The ascetic above standing on one leg may perhaps represent 
Bhagiratha, who by his asceticism prevailed on Siva to bring down the Viyad-GangS, ^ to 
the earth. 

Two other panels are represented in plate xxv, figs. 2 and 3, — the first, from the east 
side of the south porch, and the other from the west side of the same. The first is doubt- 
less intended to represent some scene from the Rdmdyana, and the two men in the lower 
right corner may be R&ma and Lakshma^a. In the other a divinity is carrying off a chariot 
and its rider while a bird is pecking at him. 

The Corridor in the Court. 

The corridor round the back of the temple, extending across the end of the court and 
nearly 120 feet along the south and north sides, contains quite a pantheon itself, the back 
wall being divided by pilasters into a series of large panels, each filled with a separate 
sculpture. The corridor at the east end of the south side measures 118 feet in length, and 
contains twelve of these panels, containing the following sculptures : — (1) Perhaps Anna- 
pAr^a, a form of DurgA, with four arms, holding a pot, a rosary, a spike or bud, and with 
J her hair in the jat4 or ascetic style; it may possibly, however, be a form of Lakshmi. 

(2) The next is known as Balaji, a form of Siva who slew Indrajit or MeghanAda, the son 
of K^vana. One version of the Rdmdyana ascribes this feat to Lakshmana, and this figure; 
like Vishnu, is four-armed, with club, chah^a or discus, iankh or conch ; and a suppliant 
and small female figure appear in front of his club. (3) Vish^iu as Krishna, four-armed, 
with the iafihk and sword, having his foot on the throat of the serpent Kllliya, and holding it 

^ A representation of the descent of the Ganges and Jamnd is found at Udayagiri in Bhopdl. See Cunning- 
ham's Arch Survey Reports^ voL x, p. 48, and plate xviiL 
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by the tail.^ (4) Var&ha, the boar incarnation of Vishnu raising Prithvl, the earth-goddess; 
he is four-armed, with chahra and Sankh, and has the N4ga or snake under his foot. (3) A 
four-armed Vishnu on Garu4a, the winged man who carries him. (6) Trivikrama or 
V^maua, the dwarf av^tara of Vishnu, somewhat like the representation of the same subject 
in the D^ Avat^ra Cave, and in the second and third caves at 64d4mi, and at Mahavalli* 
puram ; ^ he is represented with six arms, holding a long sword, club, shield, discus, and 
conch, with his foot uplifted over the head of Bali holding his pot, (7) A four-armed 
Vishnu as Krishna, upholding the lintel of the compartment, intended to represent the 
base of the hill Govardhana held up over the flocks of Vraj/ (8) Sesha N&rAya^ia, or 
Vishnu, reclining on the great snake,* with a lotus springing from his navel, on which is 
Brahm^. Five fat little figures are carved below. (9) Narasimha, or the lion avat&ra of 
Vishnu, tearing out the entrails of Hirapyaka^ipu. (10) A figure with three faces and four 
arms trying to tear up a linga. (11) Siva, four-armed, attended by his vehicle, the bull 
Nandi; and (12) Arddhan^rl, the androgynous personification of Siva, four-armed, and 
attended bv Nandi. 

Following the nineteen sculptures* in the east corridor (189 feet in length) from south 
to north, we have — (1) Siva, locally known as K41a Bhairava, four-armed, with the trisyla^ 
and accompanied by a small figure of P^rvatl, whose hair is dressed in a peculiar style. 
(2) A god stepping out from lotuses, with a small figure of a goddess holding him by the 
finger. (3) Siva, four-armed, with the triSula, beside P4rvati, with one right hand on her 
head and the other on her breast. (4) oiva, four-armed, with the triiula in one of the left 
hands, and gaudharvas above and other attendants below. (5) Siva dancing on a dwarf, 
with a long-shafted tiriSula in one of his left hands. (6) Chanda, or Siva DhArjati, locally 
called Bhup&la Bhairava, with only a ribbon over his thighs, a triiula over his right 
shoulder, a begging-bowl in the left hand^ and a damaru or small drum in the right, with 
P^rvatl in front of him, (7) Siva or Bhairava, four-armed as usual, holding a cobra, 
with Nandi on his right and PSxvati on his left hand. (8) Siva again, and Nandi. 
(9) Brahmd., with his hahsa or sacred goose, three-faced and four-armed, with the ascetics 
water-pot {kamandalu) and rosary (jajxt-mdld). (10) Siva, with a cobra, and Nandi. 

(11) Vishnu, four-armed, with Sahkh and lotus; also a worshipper with his hands clasped. 

(12) Siva, holding the triSula, with Nandi and a worshipper. (13) Sivo, holding a snake 
and a lock of his hair, while the Ganges, perhaps, is represented as flowing from it and 
down the outside of his arm ; P4rvatl is at his left side, and an elephant ** at his right. Above 
is a figure like Brahm^, but only one face is now distinct, and overhead is a gandharva or 
vidyddhara. (14) Siva in a linga^ with BrahmS, and Var^ha.^ (15) Perhaps Siva, with 
four arms, damaru, club, and bell, but no third eye. (16) oiva and P4rvatl sitting 

^ For the legend, see ffanvathsa, § 68. 

* See ArchceoL Report^ vol. i, pL xxiii, fig. 1, and pL xxxi ; Cave Temples, p. 150 ; Ind. Ant, vol. vi, p. 356 
and plate, fig. 4. 

* Harivamsa, % 74 ; Growse*8 Mathura, p. 58. 

* Similar figures are found in the Undavalli Cave, in the Yamapuri Cave at Mahavallipuram, and in the 
Dds Avatara Cave (Cave Temples, pp. 101, 146, 438). 

* This supersedes the lists given in Cave Temples, p. 412. Sir Charles Mallet must have followed the 
information of the ignorant native guides. 

« Gajasura? 

^ Compare the sculpture in the Dfis Avatara Cave (Cave Temples, p. 437), and for the legend see Jaiir, R, As, 
Soc., voL ix, p. 91 ; or H. EL Wilson's Works, vol. ii, p. 211 ; my Elephania, § 56, n. 10; also the Clianna- 
basava Purdna in J. Bom. B, R, A. Soc., vol. viii, p. 142. 
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togetlier, and Nandi below. (17) oiva or Sadd^iva, with six arms, going to war against 
Tripur&sura or T4raka : Brahmll drives him, armed with tristda, club, bow, and quirer, 
in the sun's chariot, with the four Vedas as his horses, and Nandi is represented on the top 
of the club. (18) Virabhadra, six-armed, holding up his victim Ratu&sura, with damaru, 
bowl, and triSula^ and accompanied by P&rvatl, K^U, a goblin and vampire. Every drop, 
says the myth, of Ratn^ura's blood that fell on the ground produced another Asura like 
himself. (19) Siva, with P&rvatl at his left side, and laying his hand on one of hers, 
while he has a flower in another, and Bhringi, his skeleton attendant, waits below. 

Turning into the north corridor, which is 120 feet long and has twelve sculptures, we 
have — (l) Siva springing from the Unga to protect M&rkaij(Jdya from Yama, the god of 
death (plate xxiv, fig. 2). (2) Siva and two worshippers, one of them a huntsman with 
a bow (plate xxvii, fig. l). (3) Siva and Pfi,rvatl, the latter with a very large chignon, 
playing at chausar; below are Nandi and eleven gana (fig. 2). Siva and P&rvatl sitting • 
together; NS^rada below is apparently playing some wind instrument. (5) Siva and P^r- 
vatl above the latter, with her arm entwined in Siva s ; Rd^vana has been begun below but 
never completed. (6) A human figure called Rishi Muchhukunda, with two arms, and a 
bag on his left shoulder. (7) Siva and Pfl.rvatl seated facing one another, as if he were 
speaking to her; nothing below. (8) Siva, four-armed, with snake and rosary, and Nandi 
on the right. (9) Siva and Pltrvatl seated, and Nandi couched below (fig. 3). (10) The 
same pair, with a Unga altar between them, and Nandi couchant below. (11) Siva with 
PS,rvatl on his left knee, and a seated and a standing figure below. (12) A Unga with 
nine heads round it, and a kneeling figure of Riva^a upholding the vSdi in which it is, 
and cutting oflF his tenth head in devotion to Siva. 

Pillars. 

Of the pillars in Kail^sa, some specimens were given in the Cave Temples (plate 
Ixxxiv) ; we here add some further examples. In plate xxviii, fig. 1 , is another pillar from 
the great ma^(Japa, while fig. 2 is one of the pilasters from the side walls. Fig. 3 is an 
example from the lower storey, under Lanke^vara, from the apartment (M) in the north 
side of the court {Cave Temples, plate Ixxxi). Above a moulded base the lower half of the 
square shaft on the side facing the court is carved, below with three capering ganas in ba^so- 
rilievo in small ornamented panels, and above in a central panel a human figure standing 
with a triStda in his right hand ; the border of this panel, the edges of the pillar opposite 
to it, and a pretty broad band above it are carved with much care and considerable taste. 
An extended plain bracket surmounts the shaft under the architrave above. 

Lank&svara. 

On plate xxix, fig. 1, is given one of the four pillars that surround the central area in 
the Lankd^vara.^ These massive piers, with the short shafts square to about half their 
height, and bold capitals and brackets, produce an almost Egyptian effect of solidity and 
grandeur, unlike anything else even in the cave architecture of India. The floor of the 
central area in this hall is somewhat raised above the surrounding aisles, but the roof is cor- 
respondingly elevated by a double architrave surrounding it, and shown in section above 
the pillar, and also in plate xxiii, fig. 1. 

^ One of the outer range is given in the Cave Temples, plate Ixxxiv, fig. 4. 
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The sculptiires in Lai^kd^vara have been executed with great care and minut« detail, 
but most of them have been very much injured by Mubammadan ignorance. The figure of 
Siva dancing the Tdndava in the end of the front aisle has often attracted attention/ and 
is reprei^nted in plate xxix, fig. 2, where the elaborate headdress in which is fixed a skull 
and the crescent moon, the necklace, armlets, and jewelled belts may be studied. He is 
represented with six arms, of which the right front one, which was probably bent forwards, 
the back one bent downwards and forwards, and the front left one are all broken off, as 
is the whole of the left leg and the lower half of the right one, which appears to have 
been twisted quite round. 

On the back wall is a series of the principal great gods of the pantheon in six sculptures, 
of which three are represented in plate xxx. Fig. 1 represents SArya or the sun-god at 
the east end of the wall with his two wives ' and two male attendants, his sons, the A^wins. 
He holds two lotuses growing out of his hands, wears a diadem, and necklace hanging down, 
with earrings and a girdle (viyanga),^ but it can hardly be said that in this case he is ^* clad 
in the dress of the Northerners, so as to be covered from the feet upwards to the bosom," as 
in Varfiha Mihira's directions for making his image.^ 

Fig. 2 represents Um& or P&rvatl, the consort of Siva, four-armed, and performing 
tapas or ascetic penance between two fires, while holding up a linga — the symbol of Siva — 
in one right hand, and an image of QaQ^^, his reputed sou and chief of his followers, 
in one of the left hands. There are traces under her feet of a crocodile, which being the 
emblem of GaAgfi., may also be used by VmL 

In the middle compartment on this wall (fig. 3) are the three Dii Majores of the 
Brahmans— Brahm&, Siva, and Vishnu — each four-armed, but damaged in their hands, 
which probably held the usual symbols borne by each god. Brahm& is represented with 
three faces — the fourth is supposed to be behind the central front one. His consort, 
Saras vatl, the goddess of learning, is one of the figures beside him, and his vdhana or vehicle, 
the ^Ti^a-swan or goose, is on his left. The central figure is Siva holding up his triSula, 
called Pin&ka, and a snake, with Nandi by his side and an attendant. The third is Vishnu, 
with the discus and a great club, attended by a male and a female. An injured figure of 
VarHha — ^the Boar avat&ra of Vishnu — on this same wall is represented on plate xxix, fig. 3, 
wuth his left foot on the heads of a pair of NUgas. 

The Chapels, I^ikhara, &c. 

It should be noted that while in K4va9a-kd,-kh^, BAmS^vara, Dum&r Lena, and other 
cave temples, there is a clear passage for jfyi^adakshind or circumambulation of the shrine, 

^ The figure of &iva from this panel was drawn by Capt R N. Grindlay for the Hon. Lady Hood in 1813, 
and afterwards published in 1828 in the Trans, R, Asiat Soc, voL ii, p. 326, but like his other drawings made at 
Elurd, he gives the figure quite an artistic finish of a high order. 

2 A figure of Siirya and his two wives appears in one of the tympana of the Ananta Cave on the Khandagiri 
hill in Orissa, not represented in the photographs from the casts in Cave Teniples, pL i and p. 72. It is over the 
left door, and is specially interesting from its close resemblance to the sculpture in the small very early Vih&ra at 
Bhfilj& (Cave Temples^ pi. xcviii and pp. 515, 522 ; Reports^ vol. iv, p. 6 and pi. vi, fig. 1, and vol ii, p. 215, and 
pi. Ixv; Ind, Anty voL ix. p. 116). When not in his chariot, SQrya is frequently attended by two armed males as 
well as by his wives. 

• Or aviyanga, from the Baktrian and Zend aiicf/dotihanon, equivalent to the Parsi huftt — Haug^s EsMys, 
West's ed., pp. 286, 396. 

* Brihat Samhitd, Iviii, 46. 
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in the Kail&sa ibis is provided for by the doors in the east wall leading on to the terrace ou 
which are also five small shrines, with but little carving on their walls beyond the dwdrapdids 
at the doors, which, in the case of the one on the north side, are females, with a pair of 
figures kissing on each side. In all of them, except that on the south side, there are altars 
for images; in that one there is a bench round the back and ends, and it was probably 
devoted to the M&tris, which would be arranged along the back of it as in the Yajiia 6k\SL 
on the south side of the court,^ with Skanda or Siva in the left end, and Ga^S^a and the 
skeleton figure on the right. The two at the comers would probably be devoted to Chan da 
and Rudra or Bhairava — ^both terrific forms of Siva — the former represented as nude, 
having Siva's third eye in his forehead, with two or four arms holding the triSula and a jug 
or damaru, and his hair wound up in iYiejatd style. To him the refuse of the ofierings were 
thrown. On the east side was the shrine of P^rvatl, the mhtt of Siva.' The dwdrapdlas 
of this shrine are armed with swords. It is doubtful to whom we ought to assign the fifth 
shrine on the north side opposite to the Sdmasdtra or outlet for the water from the Unga 
inside the temple, — possibly it was dedicated to SArya or N^r&ya9a/ In an advanced recess 
in the corner of the temple facing this is an image of Ganapati or VinAyaka, the eldest 
son of Siva ; and on the fagade above it is a figure in alto-rilievo with its face to the wall. 
The image in the corresponding recess on the south-west of the temple is perhaps meant for 
Vishnu. 

The base of the Sikhara itself is carved in panels, six on each side, and five on 
the back, containing various forms of Siva, such as Chanda, ArdhanS,ri^vara, &c., Durga 
and Vishnu, standing on fat dwarf figures (perhaps Asuras), and with other attendants. At 
the upper corners of the panels are conventionalised figures of peacocks with long tails ; and 
above the panel is usually a Ddvl seated cross-legged. Two of these compartments are 
represented in figs. 1 and 2 of plate xxxi, the first being the second panel from the door of 
the maQ(j[apa on the south side, and the other the sixth. The slightest examination of these 
two drawings will serve to convince any one of the exceeding richness and beauty of the 
foliage over the panels, and of the great variety of floral ornamentation on the side pilasters. 
And these are only two out of seventeen, all carved in similar style, and all varying in 
details. 

Fig. 3 represents a similar panel on the south side of the basement of the Nandi porch, 
just in front of the great temple. It has contained a representation of Narasimha strug- 
gling with Hira?Lyakai^ipu ; but being more exposed, has been much injured. The com- 
partment is surrounded by carved pilasters and a frieze, round which are numerous figures 
looking on at the struggle. 

On the roofs of the G6puram in firont, of the Nandi-mai;i(][apa before the temple, and 
of the great hall itself, figures of lions and fat dwarfs are pkced. Two of these lions from 
the roof of the great hall are represented on plate xxvi, figs. 3 and 4. They stand about 4 
feet high, and are executed in the same bold style as the similar figures of lions and 
elephants round the base of the temple. 



1 ]Marked E' on the plan. Cave Temples, plate Ixxxi a. 

2 See Lid, Ant, vol. ix, p. 119 note, and p. 149. 

^ The temple of Govindeavara at S^innar, twenty miles south from Kasik, is arranged thus : — The great 
central temple dedicated to S'iva faces the east; in front of it is the Xandimandapa ; in the S.E. corner of the 
surrounding court is the shrine of Vishnu; in the N.R that of Siirya; in the N.W. of Mahishamardinl or Jaga- 
damb& ; and in the S. W. of Ganapati 

£ 
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Over tbo gdpuram were fat dwarf figures represented as blowing iankhs. But aa 
they had been carved separately, most of tliem have been thrown down and deBtroyed. 
One is represented in the woodcut No. 15. Similar figures 
are also carved on the roof of the ma^dapa in the court of 
the Das Avatgra cave, and on the roof of the aecond 
storey of the Undavalli cave near BezwS(}&.' 

Shiunb of the River Goddesses. 

In the north side of the court, behind the elephant, 
is a shrine about 23^ feet long by 9 feet deep and 11 
high, witli two free-standing pillars in front (one of them 
broken) and two in antis (woodcut No. 16). They have 
moulded buBcs, 16-3ided shafts, and massive capitals with 
a double bracket above. The floor is about 5 feet above 
No.i6.-D^j^rehomt^er™foftb« ^[,g jg^^j ^[ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^j j^ approached by 6va steps, 

with an elephant's head and front feet on each side of them, 
and the rest of the front of the podium is divided into three panels on each side, containing 
small sculptures much abraded. At the ends also have been the heads, Ac., of elephauta, 

and the facade was terminated 
by gigantic dwdrapdlds with 
several arms, and wearing high 
muhitas or tiaras. The back 
wall of this shrine is divided 
by half pillars into three large 
panels, with slender colonnettes 
on each side carrying mctkaras, 
and richly carved t&ranas above, 
each containing a tall figure of 
a goddess in almost entire re- 
lief, symmetrically arranged, 
and which have been carved 
with unusual care, and though 
anything but classical in their 
proportions, they are about the 
best here, but have been much 
abused. The central one, which 
is perfectly erect, stands on a 
mahara, with lotus leaves aiid 
flowers behind her, and may 

No. IS. — Sbrine of the River GoddeHset, from > photagnph. i i> i i 

therefore be supposed to repre- 
sent GaAgg; the other two lean slightly towards her, — the one on the left standing on a 
lotus flower, with creeping plants and birds among their leaves, and that to the right 



' Cane Temid'fS, p. 102. 
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on a tortoise {kumia), with creepers and water plants behind,— the two representing the 
river goddesses Saras Vatl and Yaml or Yamun4 respectively.^ 

The frieze of the fagade of this chapel has been divided into seven panels ; in the 
central one are three figures, and in each of the others a male and female seated together* 
These may have had some connection with the seven river goddesses of mythology, but they 
are too much abraded to make out who they are. Over these are some mouldings, and 
above, in front of a quite unfinished cave, is a low rail carved with water-jars, separated by 
two little colonnettes. A part of this rail, cut away in the centre, seems to indicate that it 
was approached by a ladder* 

Screen in front op the Court. 

The screen and front of the gopuram or entrance gate to the court is also covered with 
mythological sculptures in recessed panels, and the outer side of the screen is crowned by a 
crenellated parapet. Each crenellation is carved with three bells, and below them is a string 
of small figures in high relief on foot, on horseback, in carts, fighting, &c. 

Commencing from the north, the large panels in order are— (1) one never advanced beyond 
two slight incisions in the rock ; (2) the next contained a large figure of some form of Siva 
with ten arms, holding up what somewhat resembles a bowl, with flames rising out of it — 
all below the waist of the figure is destroyed ; (3) a tall three-faced figure, probably 
BrahmS,. Turning a corner, on a portion of the wall facing south, are three panels ; (4) 
containing a tall lingay as in the D^^-avatS.ra Cave, with a triple Siva looking out of it; 
Brahm^ is represented ascending on the left side, and also standing lower down; Vishnu 
is on the right side, and a four-armed figure over his head, with a gandharva still higher, 
but the Var^ha below and the base of the Unga have been destroyed ; (5) a tall four-armed 
deva, with something like a chakra in the left hand, and a bull's head to the left ; (6) 
another tall four-armed figure, but all insignia are gone. The line of wall again turns to 
the south, and (7) the first compartment is a large deep recess over a drain from the court, 
but it is so rotted away that it is impossible to say whether it contained any sculpture ; (8) 
the next seems to contain KS.rttik6ya or Skanda, the war-god, the Hindu Mars, and second 
son of Siva, bom to destroy T&raka, an Asura who became dangerous to the gods.^ He is 
represented two-armed, riding on his peacock ParavAijii, with an arrow or sceptre in the 
right, and perhaps a bird in the left hand : the lower portion of the panel is destroyed. (9) 
A two-arm6d figure on a ram-headed animal with a mane — ^perhaps Agni, the god of fire and 
regent of the south-east; (10) a similar figure on a deer, and may therefore be Varu^ia, the 
Hindu Uranus, the regent of the west ; (11) another on a makaray with a very large head. 
This may be Nirrlti, the regent of the south-west. 

Just behind the porch is (12) a NS^ga figure with five hoods as a sort of dw4rap41a, 

^ Like many other points in Hindu mythology, the number and names of the river goddesses is quite 
unsettled. In some of the classics they are called the SaptorSindhava, but for these even the Mahdbhdrata gives 
two different enumerations. In the Peninsula they are often reckoned as (1) Yamun&, (2) Saras vatf, (3) Gai^gd, 
(4) Narmada, (5) G6davar!, (6) Kfivfirf, and (7) Kany4 ; but in different districts one or more of the following — 
Sindhu, S^atudri (Satlaj), Gomatt, Krishnd, TuAgabhadrft, T&mrapamt, and Manner! — are added or substituted for 
others in this list The first three — Yamun^ Grai^gft, and Sarasvatt — ^however, seem to have been the favourites, 
and generally accepted. 

* See GriflSth's beautiful version of the first seven cantos of the KumdrorSamhhava or Birth of the War God 
(Triibner, 1879). 
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having a lotuB bud in the left hand. On the north side wall of the entrance is a N^gaul 
with one hood and a dwarf female attendant, and a gandharva over her right shoulder. 
(13) On the jamb of the porch is a tall female — a river goddess — standing on a makara as 
Gang&, and resting her arm on a smaller female. A fat gandharva figure with a large 
chauri is over her right shoulder; that over the left has been broken away, except the 
chauri; and below is another attendant figure. (14) On the other pilaster has been a 
similar sculpture. (15) On the south side of the pilaster and return of the wall are a 
N&ganl and a N&ga figure as on the other side, with large chauri, and one gandharva 
over her head and two over his bearing garlands. (16) Indra, the god of the 
firmament and regent of the east, on his elephant Air&vati, with Indr&ni, Aindrl or Sachl 
behind, and above are gandharvas. This panel is much weatherworn. (17) Behind this a 
little, in a narrow compartment, is Yama the *^ Restrainer," the god of death, the Pluto or 
Minos of the Indian Pantheon and brother of Yaml, the regent of the south, mounted on a 
bufialo. (18) The next also contains a riding figure, but much abraded and indistinct— 
possibly V&yu, the regent of the north-west, who should be moimted on a Bhiita or spirit. 
(19) Nothing is left in the next compartment, but it also was probably occupied by another 
of the eight Dikp&las or regents ^ — Kuvdra or Is&na. 

Over the water drain is (20) a large figure of Var&ha, with eight arms, and five 
gandharvas above ; the figure of Prithi vl or BhAmldfivl is destroyed. Then, on the return 
of the wall facing north are three panels — (21) Vishnu on 6aru(}a; (22) an eight-armed 
Trivikrama as at Bfixi&mi, but destroyed below ; and (23) a figure in violent action. On 
the west face again are (24) Narasimha, the man-lion avat4ra of Vishnu, with long curls; 
and (25) an eight-arnaed figure in violent action, possibly 6iva in the T4?idava dance, with 
P4rvatt at his right side. 

To the south of this is a rock-cut cistern about 22 feet by 19. 

On e^ch side the entrance to the porch is a sitting figure with one foot up {laJitdsana 
mvdrd) — perhaps they had beards ; and on the front of the inner jamb on each side is a 
female with umbrella and chauri overhead, and a small attendant. Passing through the 
Gopuram,' in which the two pillars on each side dividing the passage from the guard-rooms 
have been neatly carved, we find the jambs at the east end have fat figures on the fix)nt, 
one holding a iankh and the other a bud, out of both which a long torana or roll extends 
over their heads. Above are two gandharvas^ and their seats are supported by liou§. 
On the east faces of these jambs are gigantic four-armed Rudras with clubs, as dw&ra- 
p&las. In the inner porch of the gateway are two sculptures in panels with side pilasters 
and pediments ; that on the south wall is the Mahish&suri already referred to, and on the 
north side is a Gane^a with female chauri-bearers. 

On the outer side of the north wall of the porch is the large Mahish&surt already 
described, and on the return wall of the court are — (1) A two-armed figure with high 
mukuta, and his right hand pressed against the upper corner of the compartment. (2) A 
male and female, supposed to be K&ma, Manmatha, or Makarakdtu (Eros, Cupid), and his 
wife Rati or R6v& (Venus) : these are represented on plate xxvi, fig. 2. (3) On the return 
of the wall is a single male figure. (4) A female with the hair gathered in a lump on her 
left shoulder. (5) A male and female with a slender palm-tree between them, the stem 

1 These figures appear in the roof of the verandah of the great cave of LaJami also. See Lid. Ant., vol. vi, 
p. 361 and plate. 

^ The apartment marked A on the plan, Cave Temples^ pi. IxxxL 
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notched. (6) Vishnu mounted on Garu^a. (7) Over the drain a figure sitting on a chair 
with another kneeling in front. 

To the north of this is an unfinished cave in the screen, with four stout short pillars 
having thick compressed cushion-shaped capitals : one pillar is destroyed. 

On the south side of the entrance porch, and partly on the west wall, is (1) a large sculp- 
ture of oiva in the chariot of the sun, drawn by the four Vedas as horses, with Brahma 
as his charioteer, armed with the bow (Him&laya) which he draws against an enemy. This 
sculpture is also found in the D&i^-avat&ra cave. In front of him in several panels are 
groups of small figures ; in one in front of the horses his enemies seem falling in confusion. 
(2) Behind this is a four-armed figure with a peculiar turban, and holding a large 
fruit in his hand. The next figures (3 to 6) are apparently Rudras in various attitudes. 
(7) Over the drain are — a small figure bending a bow with his feet ; a larger one, apparently 
about to strike or push away a female ; and some others ; and (8), to the left, a male and 
female seated on a simhdsana. Next to this is an unfinished excavation in the south end 
of the screen, apparently intended for a small open room or shrine. 

It is evident from the number of unfinished excavations, especially on the south side 
of the court, that for long after the great temple was finished, works were carried on at 
different points in the surrounding rock, adding shriues and images, until perhaps the 
inroads of the Muhammadaus finally put a stop to them. 



CHAPTER V. 
ELURA BRAHMANICAL CAVES NORTH OF KAILASA. 

Caves XVII. -XX. 

Of the caves to the north of Kail^sa, except in one or two cases, not much need be 
added to what has been said in the Cave Temples (pp. 438-448). Across a deep ravine and 
watercourse, we reach Caves XVII. , XVIIL, and XIX., of which the first two are in close 
contact. No. XVII. is locally known as the " Chh6ta/' or small ** Dumar Lena," though 
it has no resemblance to the larger cave passing under that name. The ground-plans of it 
and of No. XVIIL are given in plate xxxii, fig. 1, from which it will be seen that it had a 
low court in front with a corridor round it, now fallen in and ruined. Eight steps rise up 
to the porch (now also fallen) on the level of the hall, the front of which is supported by 
four pillars (see plate xxxiii, fig. 2), and the roof inside by eight heavy square ones of various 
patterns, one of which, from the back row, is represented in plate xxxiii, fig. !• It has 
never been finished above, but the drawing shows how it was probably intended to com- 
plete it. These pillars may be compared with the pilasters in R^vaQa-k^-Kbd.! {Cave 
Temples, plate Ixxi, fig. 1). The front and back aisles are fully 2 feet longer than the 
middle one, being 64 feet, and the depth of the hall is 37 feet. In the back wall are three 
doors, two opening into the pradakshind passage which surrounds the shrine,^ and the 
central one into the shrine itself, which contains a large square altar and a decayed linga. 
The only sculptures on the walls are Mabishamardini in the south end of the front 

^ Compare with this the plan of the tem^e of Pdpon&tha at Patta<iakal (Arch, Sur. Bep,, vol i, plate xlvii;. 
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aisle, four-annecl, with triSula and sword, and holding by the nose the buflfalo, which repre- 
sents the Asura ; Ga^apati, also four-armed, i^ carved in the north end. 

Qn the rock on the left side of the court, at the end of the fiEi9ade) is a figure of Brahma 
with three faces, represented in plate xxrvi, fig. 1. 

Cave XVIII., close to this, has an irregular- shaped- court in front, in the middle of 
which is a shallow trough. The cave is raised above the level of the court, and has four 
unfinished pillars in front. The hall is 67 feet long by about 22^ deep, having a slightly 
raised pUtform inside. At the back is an antechamber 80 feet by 10^ feet, with two 
square pillars in front and corresponding pilasters, having low bases of two members. The 
shrine has no pradakshind path round it, and contains a round structural vSdt or altar — a 
modem form— and a linga. 

Cave XIX. (plate xxxii, fig. 2) is a very irregular and much-decayed cave, with a wide 
entrance. The hall inside is 43 feet wide by about 32 feet deep, and the shrine is sur- 
rounded by a pradakshind passage. 

Close to the next is a ruinous cave filled with earth and hidden by underwood. Cave 
XX. (fig. 3) is little more than a shrine, with a wide passage round it, or a hall 37 feet 
wide by 30 feet deep in the middle, of which a block has been left 20 feet by 16 hewn into 
a shrine, the front of which has been given in the Cave Temples, plate Ixxviii, which shows 
the carving on the different members of the door mouldings, and the figures on each side so 
very analogous, even in details, to what are found in similar positions in the Bauddha 
caves, as may be seen by comparing it with the front of the shrine in Cave VI. {Cave 
Temples, plate Ixi), that one is almost forced to allow that the one sect may have copied from 
the other. On a platform outside is a square base, either of a dhvaja^tambha or the remains 
of a pedestal for a Nandi. Lower down by 6 or 8 feet, and farther back, is another small 
platform. 

CaVB XXI. — ElMfe^VARA. 

Close to the last is the cave No. XXL, known as R^mSsvara, which has been desmbed 
in considerable detail in The Cave Temples (j^. 438 f., and plate Ixxvi, fig. 1, and Ixxvii). 
The pUn, it will be remarked, is similar to that of Cave XVII, but without the pillars in 
the floor of the hall, and more closely resembling that of Cave XXVI. It has two columns 
in front of the shrine, with corresponding pilasters ; one of the columns is represented in 
plate xxxiii, fig. 3. They are somewhat of the Elephanta type, but in place of the bracket is 
a deep square abacus, .carved on the front and sides with figures. The lower half of the 
shaft is square, the upper portions of it being covered with bands of rich tracery. Over 
these is a deep octagonal member, with dwarfs on the comers ; and the upper portion of 
the shaft is circular, with forty-nine very shallow or flat flutes. The side chapels have each 
a similar pair of columns in front, but standing on a raised platform, and with only a thin 
square abacus above. 

The fa9ade of the cave is shown in plate v. It has a low screen wall in front, now 
much rotted away from the accumulation of earth that long lay against it. Below was a 
moulded base to about the level of the floor inside. Above this is a string-course of ani- 
mals, chiefly elephants. The face of the rail over this is divided into narrow panels by 
broad vertical bands of arabesques, each panel containing a standing male and female figure, 
and over this runs a coping of festooned carving. From this wall rise the pillars which 
support the roof, of which the lower portions of the shafts, partly embraced in the 
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wall, ore square. Just above the ecreeQ is an octagonal member with dwarfs on the corners, 
then the shafts become circular, with flowered members and flutes. The capital has droop- 
ing ears and a square abacus, over which ore long brackets, carved in frout with human 
figures and animals, somewhat in the style of those in the later Ajont^ caves; but here 
there are added massive struts supporting the brackets, each consisting, as shown in the 
accompanying woodcut (No. 17), of a tall 
female figure standing under foliage, and 
attended by two small figures. Similar figures 
on a larger scale are carved at the ends of the 
fa9ade, and there they are at once identifiable 
with the river goddesses, the one at the left end 
standing on a makara, the symbol of GangS,. 

Over a plain, architrave is a frieze with 
sunk panels coutaiuiug dwarf figures, divided 
by compartments carved in arabesque desigus. 
On the whole, this has been the most richly 
carved fayade of any of the Elurfi caves, or 
indeed of any Brahmanical cave in ludia, 

It.is in fact the architectural arraiigemeuts 
of this fagade that constitute the principal 
interest in this cave ; for besides its intrinsic 
beauty, its strongly marked characteristics 

. , . iiif> ii. K"' 17. — PillM in front of RAmeBTua, from a photograph. 

pomt It out as the style of a well-defined but 

limited architectural epoch. It is reproduced with some clianges in Cave HI. at B&d4mi, and 
to a certain extent in No. XX. at AjaptS, while, as the BadSjui cave has a well-authenticated 
date of 579 a.d., we may feel certain that these Elur4 and Ajanta caves were executed within 
a few years of that date— either before or after. Looking at the extreme elaboration of the 
£^mS^vara facade, it would appear to be subsequent to the £§,dS,mi caves, but the difierence can 
hardly be fifty years, and in the AjaptS. example it may be even less. We have thus a thread 
of chronology miming through the dates of the principal series of caves of the utmost value j 
for determining the relative ages, at least of the later examples of cave architecture. 

Id the cbapel in the right end of the hall of this cave is carved one of the large groups 
of Saptamfitris found also in E&voQa k& ELM and is Cave XXII., in this case covering the 
three inner walls of the room, and of which the M&trls on the back and the group on the 
right end wall are represented on plate xxxiv, fig. 1. The v&hai^ on vehicles of the 
different mother goddesses that were carved below each ore now almost entirely destroyed, 
but there is no difficulty in recognisiug them by their positions and the symbols they have 
in their hands. Ganapati sits at their head, and then in order from right to left they are — 
(1) Ch^munda, (2) IndrSj^ or Aindrl (having a vajra in her hand), (3) Var&M, (4) Lakshml 
or Vaishnavl (with the £ankha and chakra), (5) Kaum&il or S^nS, (6) Mahe^varl, and (7) 
Brdhml or SorasvatL Each of them had a child (except, perhaps, Sarasvatl), but they are 
all more or less defaced. At the end sits Mah^ddva or Siva, with Kandi below, and on the 
wall to the left is Siva engi^ed in the Tdndava dance, which he performs at the destructiou 
of the world, with attendanto. On the other end wall is the ghastly group represented to 
the right, in which KtM and Kfila— the goddess of destruction and her partner — are probably 
represented. The panel is much injured below. 
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A very similar group of the M&tris is found in the south side of the next cave No. 
XXIL, and is represented also on plate xxxiv, fig. 2. Here Ch&mu^iJS' is represented in a 
ghastly skeleton form, while Var&hl, like her husband, has a boar's head, and Sarasvatl or 
BrS.hn)t has three heads and holds a bottle. On the right end wall are K&la and Ga^dSa, 
and on the left oiva. 

The high pedestal in front of the cave, on which a headless Nandl still couches, is 
carved on the sides with goddesses also and attendants. 

Caves XXIL-XXVII. 

Close to R&m^^vara, and somewhat advanced in front of it, is Cave XXIL, known as 
Nllaka^tha ('* blue- throated"), a name of Siva. The plan of this cave is given plate xxzii, 
fig. 4. It has a somewhat irregular court in front, about 42 feet each way, in the centre of 
which, on a high base, stands the Nandi moQiJ^pa, now somewhat ruined. The plan some- 
what resembles that of Cave XVIIL, but with pillars introduced into the hall and in front 
of the side chapels. On the south side of the court is a low chapel containing the sculpture of 
the M&tris referred to above, with a skeleton Bhringi or BL&la with two arms and outspread 
hair; Ga^apati and the seven mothers — ^the last, Brahml, with three faces and holding a 
bottle ; and, lastly, Siva. All the M&tris and Siva have four arms each. Among other sculp- 
tures in the vestibule to the shrine is the figure of GaAgfi. represented in plate xxv, fig. 5. 

The next two caves (Nos. XXIII. and XXIV.) are close to the last, and are rather a 
series of small shrines than cave temples. They are probably of later date than any of the 
larger ones. The ground-plan is given on plate ii, drawn to the same scale as the others, 
from which it will be observed that they are huddled together and contain six round vSdts, 
and in one of the shrines in No. XXIII. is a trimurti on the back wall (figured in Cave 
Temples, plate Ixxv, fig. 2). In Cave XXIV. is an injured figure of a River goddess repre- 
sented on plate xxv, fig. 4. 

From these last to Cave XXV., which is known by the names of Kumb&rw&(J& and 
SArfi^vara, is about 70 yards. The plan is given on plate xxxv, fig. 3, which shows that, 
behind a hall about 90 feet long, of which the front has fallen away, is a smaller one, 57 
feet wide by 23 feet deep and 13 feet 10 inches high, with four square free-standing pillars 
in front and two in antis. Inside are two others, with corresponding pilasters on the side 
walls ; and in the back, separating it from the antechamber to the shrine, are two more 
free-standing pillars, with two in antis. These pillars have brackets, and on the front of 
each bracket a male and female flying figure. On plate xxxv, fig. 2, is a drawing of the 
side of one of these pillars, showing hcfw the bracket is separated from the capital of the 
shaft by a neck narrower than the shaft itself, and illustrating at the same time the dete- 
rioration in style and taste which the proportions and details indicate. 

On the roof of the antechamber is the figure of SArya, the sun-god, in his chariot 
{Cave Temples, pi. Ixxxiii, fig. 2), from which the temple derives the name of SArdiSvara. 
The shrine door has a Dravidian moulding on the frieze, and by the jambs are tall dw&ra- 
p&las standing on lotuses with very bushy locks and long swords. 

The next cave. No. XXVI., is very like the ES^mS^vara in plan (pi. xxxii, fig. 5). The 
hall is 74 feet wide by 25 feet deep and 16^ feet high, with four pillars in front. At each 
end is a large irregular-shaped room at a somewhat higher level, with two square pillars 
and pilasters in front, and at the back is a still larger one, about 40 feet square, also with 
two square pillars and pilasters in front. In the middle of this stands the shrine, about 
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16 feet square inside, and with a circnmambnlatory passage about 9^ feet wide all round it. 
The entrance of the shrine is richly ornamented with sculptured figures, and female statues 
stand by the pilasters on each side the entrance to the side passages.* 

The next is a large cave. No. XXVIL, known as the Milkmaid's Cave, the plan of which 
is given on plate xxxv, fig. 4. The front has been supported by six plain octagonal pillars 
with bracket capitals, but all of them have fallen away except one at the left end and a 
fragment of one at the right end. The verandah is about 69 feet long by 8 feet 4 inches 
wide, with several sculptures on the back wall and in the ends. In the walls of the hall 
three cells are rudely excavated. The carvings are mostly Vaishnava in character, and the 
arrangement of separating the hall from the verandah by a wall pierced by three doors and 
two windows is more in keeping with the plan of a Bauddha cave than any of the other 
Brahmanical caves at ElurS.. 

Cave XXIX. — The Dumae Lena or SItA's ChAvadi. 

This is the most northern of the Brahmanical caves at ElurS,, and certainly one of the finest 
of th^ class to be found anywhere. It is also interesting from its being as nearly as may 
be a duplicate of the celebrated cave at Elephanta, and also of the less known one at J^- 
d^vari. All three are executed on the same plan, the light being introduced from three sides, 
which is no small difficulty in cave architecture, but was necessary to produce the effect of 
the structural buildings from which they were imitated. 

This one is the best preserved and largest of the three, but not the earliest, though the 
JdgSiivari one (plate xm) is certainly the most modem, and, except the KaiJasa which is 
exceptional, is probably the last of the great cave temples of India. 

A ground-plan of this splendid cave waa given in Cave Temples, plate Ixxix, and we 
now add a section (plate xxxvii, fig. 1) through the middle of the cave from north to south, 
showing the front of the shrine, with the dwdrapdlas at its corners, and the pillars and 
sculptures on the east side. It is 148 feet wide by 149 feet deep, and 17 feet 8 inches 
high. 

The description in Cave Temples, p. 446 £, gives a succinct account of the details and 
dimensions of this temple, but to give a full description of all its mythological representa- 
tions and other sculptures^ though these are much fewer in proportion to its size than any 
other cave temple here, would fill half this volume. Plate xxxviii, fig. 1, represents on a good 
scale the marriage scene on the east wall of the south portico. The two chief figures are 
Siva and P&rvatl or Umfi, each with a flower in thcrleft hand ; below, to the right, kneel- 
ing by the sacrificial fire, is Brahm4, with three heads, acting as priest ; to the left are Men & 
and Himalaya, the mother and father of the bride, with a flower and a cocoa-nut. Above 
are the gods and goddesses; on the left are — Vishnu mounted on Garucja, Yama on a 
buffalo, Vayu or S6ma on a stag, Agni on a goat, and perhaps Vannia ; on the right are 
Indra on Air^vati, and Nirriti on a makara. Among the goddesses are probably Gangfi — 

" She in her goddess shape divinely fair, 
And Yamunfi, sweet river-nymph, were there, 
Fanning their lord, that fancy still might deem 
Swans waved their pinions round each Lady of the Stream." 



^ See Cave TempleSy pp. 444, 445. 
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'' High o'er their heads sweet Beauty's Queen ^ displayed 
Upon a stem of leed a cool gieen shade^ 
While the young lotus-leaves of which 'twas made 
Seemed, as they glistened to the wondering view. 
All richly pearled with drops of beady dew. 
In twofold language on each glorious head 
The Queen of Speech' her richest blessings shed ; 
In strong, pure, godlike utterance for his ear, 
To her in liquid tones, soft, beautifully clear." > 

Fig. 2 of the same plate represents the left-hand comer of the shrine showing the 
dw&rap&las with their attendants. At each comer is a similar group, the mukuUis of the 
guardian figures being very richly carved. At Elephanta these gigantic figures are attended 
by fat male dwarfs, whereas their companions here are females. 

The other sculptures here are arranged as at Elephanta, in the ends of the aisles on 
the three open sides. But as the shrine occupies the central portion of the back area, there 
are no sculptures on the walls behind it ; whereas at Elephanta, the shrine being in the 
west side of the cave, the back wall contains the three largest and finest sculptures, viz., 
the great Trimurti in the centre, Arddhan&ri and attendants on the left, and Siva and 
P&rvatl with numerous smaller figures on the right. These have no representatives here, 
in the north verandah, the sculptures correspond to those in the same position at Elephanta, 
I but are greatly inferior in details. In the east end of it is iSiva as a Yogi or ascetic, with 
y a club in his left hand, and seated on a lotus upheld by Nftga figures, with two females 
worshipping behind each, — an evident copy from the figures of Buddba^ None of the 
accessory figures are represented here which render the Elephanta one so excellent a 
rendering of K&lid&sa's poetical description. The panel in the west end is the Ta^^&va 
dance, said to be performed by oiva at eventide to the sound of musical instraments, with 
his hair loose, stamping with frantic energy, attended by his ga^ and Pii^chas, when the 
dust he raises is put on their heads by the other Dfivatas.* The sculpture, however, is very 
inferior to that on the right of the entrance at Elephanta. 

In the west aisle or front of the cave, the panel in the right end is the very frequent 
one of Ediva^a under Kail&sa, the white mountain, which is the special abode or heaven of 
oiva. The principal figures in this have not the larger proportions than the subordinate 
oues^ which is usually given them in other representations of the same scene, — the finest 
example of which is to be found under the south porch of the Eail&sa temple, where 
it is really well represented. In the left or north end is an unfinished sculpture of Bhairava, 
the terrific form of oiva, very effectively represented in the D&s Avat&ra (see pi. xxii, fig. 2), 
and also in the west aisle at Elephanta. 

In the south aisle or portico, besides the marriage scene already referred to, is a very 
common sculpture of Siva and P^rvati at play, with numerous gandharvas, &c, above; 
the bull Nandi and the rollicking dwarfs or Ga^a below ; Vishnu is represented to the 
right, and Brahm^ on the left These two are the best executed of the six great panels. 

Outside the cave, on each side, is a tall River goddess and attendants. 

^ Sri or Lakshmi. ^ Sarasvati. 

» Griffith's Birth of the War-God, pp. 98 and 105. 

* See Wilson's Hindu TheatrCy vol i, p. xix, and vol ii, pp. 53, 58, 59, 153; Colebrooke's Essays, vol ii, 
^ 153. 
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CHAPTEB VL 

THE JAINA CAVES AT ELURI. 

It may help to illustrate the chronology of Jain a history ^ and its connection with Buddhism 
to remember that MahS^vlra, the last Tirtha&kara, was contemporary with Buddha.^ The 
following table brings together the dates ' belonging to both sects : — 



Gautama Buddha, bom at Kapilavastu 

S^r^ka Bimbis&ra, king of Magadha^ 

Yardbam&na, Mah&vtra, or JMtaputra, bom at Ghitrakot in Bih&r 

Gautama became Buddha at Buddhagayft 

Vardham&na became a Digambara ascetic 

Yaidhamftna became an Arhat or Jina 

Aj&tasatm, called Kiinika or Konik& by the Jains 

Gautama Buddha's Nirvd^a 

Yardham&na Mah&vtra's Nirvdtfa * at P&va . 

Udayibhadra, Uday&6va, Ud&yin, or Ud&sin,* son of Aj&ta4atra . 

Nandivardhana, a new dynasty 

Alexander the Great's invasion of India 

Chandragupta founded the Maurya dynasty .... 
Bindus&ra or YUris&ra, the Amitrokhates of the Greeks^ 

Aioka or Priyadarsi, son of Bindus&ra 

Samprati, grandson of A^ka al 

Da^aratha, grandson of Aioka, Saihgata, ffftli^uka, Sdmasarman, and 

Satadhanvan 

Bfidhadratha, the last of the Mauryas 

Pushyamitra, the first of the 9uAga dynasty .... 

Balamitra, BhAnumitra, and Nabovfthana^ 

Gardabhilla in Ujjain 



About 560 

540-512 

540 

525 



9> 



99 



99 





509 




496 




488-461 




480 




467 




461-437 




407- 


in 


327 


99 


318-295 


99 


296-267 


99 


267-226 


out 


225-217 




217-185 




185-182 




182-152 




150-74 




74-61 



^ For some notes on Jainism see Cave Temples, pp. 485 fL 

« See S. Hardy, Man. BudJi., p. 274 ; Ind. Ant., vol ix, p. 258, 

' This is based on an extract from Meratufiga's Viehdraireni in Ind. Ant., vol ii, p. 362, on Hemachandra's 
statement {PariHehfaparvany viii, 341) that Chandragupta became king 155 years after Mah&ylra'q nirvdna, and on 
the dates given in The Cave Templea, pp. 24-26. 

^ The Ceylon chronicles assign to Bimbis&ra the long reign of fifty-two years, and state that he was 
murdered by his son Aj&ta^tru, while both the Vdyu and MaUya Purdiyxa agree in giving twenty-eight years to 
his rule, and after him the MaUya inserts the names of Kanvayana (with nine' years) and Bhiimimitra or 
Bhiimiputra (with fourteen years), which fill up the interval Bimbis&ra's name is given as Yidmis4ra in the 
Vishnu P., as Yidhis&ra in the Bhagavat. Lassen, Ind. Alterth. (2d. ed.) vol i, p. 859, and anh. p. xxxviii. 
For Srenika or Srenya, conl Asiat. Res., vol xx, p. 46 ; Bumouf, Introd. d VHid. Buddh. Ind,, pp. 128, 147. 

* The Jaina chronicler gives only 108 years to the Maurya dynasty, and places Mah&vira's Nirvd^a 155 years 
before Chandragupta's accession, thus giving 312 aa (the Seleucidan era) for the latter event. This drops about 
six years from our usual reckoning ; but MemtuAga and other writers add sixty for the reign of Pfilaka : if we 
regard this as a mistake for six, the dates relating to Mahfivira here will be thrown back six years — his death 
to 473 ao., just 155 years before Chandragupta (318 ao.), and add six to the 108 years of the Maurya dynasty, 
to which the Purd^as, however, assign 137. 

^ According to the Vdyu Purdipa and the Jaina and Bauddha accounts, he founded Pdtaliputra, and ruled, 
according to the Purd^as, thirty-three years ; but both place Dharbaka, Harshaka or Yan^ka between Aj&ta^tm 
and him, with a reign of twenty-four or twenty-five years. The Buddhists assign to Aj&taiatm, thirty-two years ; 
to Udayibhadra, sixteen ; to Munda, eight ; and to N&gada6uka, twenty-four in succession. — Bumouf, Introd. d 
rnisL Buddh. Ind,, p. 319; Mahavamsa, a iv. ; Lassen, Ind. Altetih,, voL ii, pp. 222, 1207. 

^ Athenaus, xiv, 67 ; Strabo, Geog. IL, i, 9. ^ • These were probably kings of Ujjain and not of Magadha. 
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The Jaina caves at Eltlr& form almost a group by themselves separated from the 
Dumar Lena, the most northerly of the Brahmanical caves, by about 400 yards. The 
group is a small one, consisting of only five caves, two of them unfinished, but the two 
principal ones are very extensive works. 

The first of them, removed a short distance from the face of the scarp, which at the 
place is vary low, is known as the Chhot& Kail&sa, from the circumstance that, like the 
great Brahmanical temple, it is not a cave, but a free-standing monolithic shrine, executed 
in the middle of a pit hewn out of the rock. It is very much smaller, however, than the 
great Kail&sa temple, being only one storey in height, with a very stunted and unfinished 
tower. The hall is only 36 feet 4 inches square, but, like its pattern, has sixteen pillars 
arranged in four groups ; and the shrine at the back is smalL 

The second also stands in a pit, into which the porch projects, but the hull, quite 
unfinished, is under the rock. This temple is filled up with earth.^ 

The Iia)RA SabhA. 

The two principal Jaina caves are very extensive works, superior both in extent and 
elaboration to any of the Brahmanical caves, excepting of course the KailAsa, and the 
Vi^vakarma among the Bauddha ones. Though two storeys in height and extremely rich in 
decoration, the Indra and JagannS,th Sabh&s are entirely deficient in that purpose-like 
architectural expression which characterised the works of the two earlier religions. They 
have no cells, like the vihS.ras, and are nothing like the Chaitya halls of the Buddhists, nor 
do they suggest the ChS^va^is, like the Dumar Lena,, of the Hindus. Bich and elaborate 
though they certainly are, the plan is compressed, and all their arrangements seem to result 
more from accident than to have arisen from any well-conceived design, so that they lose 
half the effect that might have been produced with far less elaboration of detail 

Their age, too, is certainly considerably subsequent to that of the caves belonging to 
the two other sects, as if, after the decadence of the B4tho4 dynasty^ in the niuth or 
tenth century, the Jainas had taken possession of the locality and determined to mark 
the superiority of their religion, which was then becoming so important, by attempting to 
rival the works of their predecessors. Had they had auy real motive in what they did 
they might have succeeded in this, but the absence of purpose is so evident in all they did 
that their failure was inevitable. 

The Indra Sabhft, as explained in the Cave Temples, is, like Kail&sa, rather a group of 
caves than a single one, consisting of a central two-storeyed cave with a court in front and 
smaller caves forming wings on each side. The plans of both floors have been given in The 
Cave Temples (plates Ixxxvii and Ixxxviii), and need not be repeated here. But on plate 
xxxvii, fig. 2, is given a longitudinal section of the cave, which, together with the plans, may 
enable the reader to form a tolerably accurate idea of its arrangements and architectural style. 

The cave faces the south, and outside the court on the east side is a small hall 19 feet 
by 13 feet, with a low screen wall and two pillars in front, square below and octagonal 
above, including the capitals. In the ends of this are the favourite sculptures of P&rsva- 
natha's temptation' and the tapas or asceticism of Gautama Rishi or Gomatdsvara. 

1 For further detaik, see Cave Temples, pp. 495, 496. 

^ The R^shtrakiita kingdom seems to have been divided in the time of Gk)vinda III., when his younger 
brother, Indra, established a separate kingdom of Gujarat, about the very end of the eiglitli century. 
^ Cave Temptee, pL Ixxxvi, and p. 496. 
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A screen wall, left in the rock, terminates the court on the south side, and is pierced by 
a doorway with a Dravidian roofl This court is about 56 feet inside from north to south 
and 48 feet across. In it stands an elephant on the right side, about 15 feet high, inclusive 
of the pedestal ; a fine monolithic column^ 27 feet 4 inches high, which fell over against the 
side rock about eight years ago ; and a small ma^c^apa analogous to the Nandi mandiapas in 
front of Saiva temples. This is about 6 feet 5 inches square inside, raised by eight steps 
above the level of the court, with a door on each side, but only with ascents from the north 
and south sides ; each door has two advanced pillars. The roof, as may be seen from the 
section and the plan of it (plate xl, fig. 1), is Dravidian in style. Inside this room is left a 
square block of rock, on each side of which is carved a figure of Mah&vlra, one of the 
Tirthankaras, with the wheel in front of the seat supported by lions. 

The accompanying autotype plate vi is a view taken in 1874, before the monolithic 
column in the west side of the court fell over, and shows the gateway, the ma^c^upa in the 
jcourt and the pillar, with portions of the fa9ade behind them. 

Exclusive of the verandah, the lower hall must have been intended to be about 72 feet 
wide by 56 feet deep, beyond which are two free-standing pillars and two in antis in front 
of the vestibule to the shrine, 40 feet wide and 15 deep, inclusive of the pillars. The shrine 
alone has been completed, and is 17^ feet wide by 13 feet deep, containing a Mahllvira 
seated cross-legged on a lion-throne, with the wheel or chakra in front, which is one of his 
emblems with the Digambara Jainas, to whom these cave temples have belonged. 

The stair ascends in the verandah, and lands in the east end of the verandah of the 
great hall above. This upper hall, exclusive of the verandah, from which it is only separated 
by a low parapet wall, measures 55 feet deep by 78 feet wide. The verandah is about 54 
feet long and 10 feet wide. In each end is a colossal image, the male {Cave Temples, plate 
xci, fig. 1) in the west, and the female in the east, usually known as ludra and ludr&nl, the 
former being seated on an elephant and the latter on a lion, with a tree behind the head of 
each, and small figures of attendants beside them. These figures are perhaps the Yaks ha 
and Yakshi^i or S^anadSv!, the instructors of the Tirthankara to whom the temple is 
dedicated. Each Jina or Tirtha&kara, like each Buddha, has bis sacred tree ; but he has 
also his o&sauaddva and DSvi, his principal male disciple or follower, and chief of his female 
followers. These are very, shadowy creations, and it would be difficult to find anywhere 
among the numerous temples of the sect, with all their exuberance of images, representa- 
tions of the forty-eight male and female S^sanas or Yakshas that could be distinguished 
from one another. Nemin^tha, the 22d Jina in their books, has the Vetasa for his tree ; 
but at Mount Girn&r the mango (Ambd) takes its place ; his instructor or Yaksha is 
Gomedha, and his Yakshi^i Ambikft ;^ Par^van&tha, the 23d, has the Dh&takl {Grislea 
tomentosa) for his tree, and P&r^vayaksha and Padm&vati for his instructors ; and Mah&- 
vira, the 24th and last Jina, has the S&la (Shorea rohvstaY as his consecration tree, and 
M&taftga* and Siddh&yikfi as his attendant divinities. But that the figures at the ends 
of this verandah, and so frequent in the other caves here and at Ank&i, P&tna, and elsewhere, 
represent a pair of these divinities is doubtful They are always represented on the same 

1 For drawing, see Cave TempleSy pL Ixxx, fig. 2. 

^ She is a form of Darg&, regarded in Giijar&t as a mother-goddess, and has a temple on the summit of 
Mount Gim&c, which is sacred to Nemin&tha. 

^ This is also the Dikshd tree of AjitanHtha and Sumatin&tha, the 2d and 5th Tirthankaras. 
^ He figures also as the Yaksha to Supdrsvanitha, the 7th Tirthai^kara. 
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animals, and the male is probably meant for Indra, who pla3r8 as great a rdle in the' Jaina 
as in Bauddha mythological literature, being an interested listener to the teaching of the 
Jinas;^ and the female might be his consort, the voluptuous Hachi or Indr&Qi,^ but it is 
much more probably meant for Am'bikft, whose proper vehicle is a tiger or lion, and who 
is a special favourite among the Jainas. 

Behind each of these figures, but entered from the side aisles of the hall, is a small 
room about 9 feet by 11, by which access is obtained to the shrines on each side of the 
front area. A few steps lead down from each side room into a smaller one, carved all 
round with Jaina figures, at the endd of the verandahs of these side shrines. On the east 
the verandah has two pillars in front and two behind, rising from low parapet or screen 
walls, with Ambik& in the south end facing the entrance, at the right side of which Indra is 
represented with a bag in his left hand and a cocoa-nut in his right, exactly like the figures 
we find in the shrines of the Bauddha caves facing the principal images. The hall is about 
25 feet wide by 23^ feet deep, the roof supported by four square pillars with round capitals. 
On each side is a deep recess ; in that on the right is a naked figure of Gomatdiivara, a 
favourite with the Digambara Jains, and of whom several gigantic figures exist in the 
Canarese country.' He is always represented with creeping plants twining themselves 
round his limbs, snakes coming out of ant-hills at his feet, his hair falling over his shoulders, 
and attended by worshippers. In the corresponding recess on the left is P&ri^van&tha, 
also nude, and with attendant figures.^ In smaller recesses are figures of Mah&vlra seated 
cross-legged ; on pilasters at each side the shrine door are nude Jaina dw&rap&las ; the archi- 
traves are carved with numerous small figures ; and on the throne inside is a cross-legged 
Mah&vlra. 

Another door in the south-west comer of the great hall has a four-armed Ddvi on the 
right side, and below, on the left, a figure of Sarasvati, eight-armed, with a peacock. 
Passing through a small room and down a few steps with sculptures on each side, we enter 
the verandah, a small hall similar to that just described. Ambik& is seated at the right 
side of the steps, and a Ddvl opposite to her, four-armed, with two round discs or flowers 
in her uplifted hands, and something ver^ like a vajra in her left upon the knee. Indra 
is seated in the west end of the verandah facing the entrance. A figure of Mah&vlra 
occupies the shrine and several compartments in the walls. In deep recesses again 
P&ri^van&tha is placed on the left, and Gomatdi^vara on the right side of the hall, which is 
very similar in plan to the one on the east side, but the four central pillars are more 
elaborately and sharply carved after the pattern of those in the great hall. The two on 
the inner screen have sixteen sides, and also correspond to those on the screen in the 
great ball. One of these is represented on plate xxxix, fig. 3, and the carving on the 
members of the corresponding pilaster in fig. 4. Pairs of figures in dalliance fill the com- 
partments of the low inner screen. On the ceiling are soiae fragments* of painting in this 
room. 

The fa9ade of this side cave is shown in the accompanying plate vii, the greater part 

^ The Satruajaya MdhdtmyOy for example, is a relation made to Indra, at hia own urgent desire, by Mah&Ytra. 

^ Her name does not occur in the list of the twenty-four ffslsanad^yts of the Jinas. 

' Ind. ArUtq., voL ii, pp. 129, 353 ; toL v, p. 37. An inscription on the K&rkala statue, however, calls it an 
image of £&hubalin, who was the second son of 9^&hhan&tha, the first Tirtha&kara. See also Arch, Sur. W. 
Intl Rep,f voL i, pL xxxvii, and p. 25. 

^ See a representation of one of these figures of Pfir^van&tha in Cave TempUsy pL IxxxvL 
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of it beiDg covered with sculpture in an exceedingly good state of preservation. Tbe right 
half of the rock below is excavated in two storeys and the left in one, and between the upper 
of the two on the right and the one on the left is a vertical belt of carving ; at the bottom of 
it is represented a fight, in which over three prostrate bodies other three are contending with 
four. Over this is a smaller panel, in which two females kneel on the left and two males 
on the right of a sort of stool. And over this again is a figure of P&ri^van&tha seated 
cross-legged on a drhhdsana or lion-tbrone, with the wheel in front, a small worshipper at 
the right comer, a c^un-bearer with high cap on each side, and the great seven-hooded 
snake behind him canopying his head. Above on the left is an object that may be intended 
to represent a structural chaitya or a d&goba. 

The lowest storey on the right has lately been cleaned of earth, and has two neat pillars 
in front (plate xxxviii, fig. 2). On the back wall are figures of Indra and Ambik&, both 
particularly well cut, and in good preservation when excavated. P&ri^vau&tha occupies 
the left end, and Gomatdiivara the right, with deer and dogs at his feet ; farther back and 
seated cross legged is a TlrthaAkara. In the shrine is Mah&vlra with cAaun- bearers, a 
triple umbrella and foliage behind the head. Over this is another chapel with P&n^van&tha 
on the left side, two small cross-legged Tlrthaftkaras on the upper half of the right side, 
lodra and Ambik& in recesses on each side the shrine door, and a Jina inside with chauri- 
bearers seated cross-legged on a simkdsana with the wheel in front. In this chapel 
66matdi$vara is carved at the front between it and the fa9ade of the principal cave. 

To the left (west) of these two, and nearly as high as both together, is a hall about 30 
feet wide by 25 deep, having a screen wall in front, over which rises a pillar on each side 
the entrance. The upper part of this screen, which, as in temples of the teuth to twelfth 
centuries, forms the back of a seat inside, is carved with water- vases in small panels, each 
separated by two colonnettes, and the lower portion, like that of the upper storey, is carved 
with elephants' heads separated by slender pilasters, and each playiug with or feeding on 
flowers : it differs only in height from the one above and in no idrdvlas being represented. 
Inside are four pillars with high square bases and cushion capitals, the front ones only having 
much carving. In the central compartment on the west wall is P&riivan&tha,^ with female 
cA^rt-bearer, the snake behind him overshadowing his head with its hoods, and at his feet 
two N&ganis and two richly dressed worshippers, while round him are numerous demons 
trying to disturb his meditations, as the emissaries of M4ra attacked Buddha.' In the next 
compartment is a repetition of the same on a smaller scale, with a cross-legged Jina above. 

On the east wall G6matd^vara is represented in the central compartment with deer 
and perhaps a dog at his feet, and female attendants (plate xli, fig. 3). Above him are 
Gandharvas, one with a large drum just over the umbrella, and others with cymbals and gar- 
lands. In the compartment to the right of this is a smaller P&riSvan&tha, and in that to the 
left a standing figure half split o£f, with figures of deer, makara, elephant, ram, &&, by the 
sides. Above it is a small cross-legged Jina, and on the back wall were Indra and Ambik&, 
now much defaced, with an ascetic bearing a chhatri and holding up one hand to her left. 
Two stiff Jaina dw&rap&las guard the shnne door, inside which is a Jina on a simkdsana 
with the wheel in front. He has two attendants and triple umbrella, with Gandharvas 
making music to him and bearing garlands. 

I 

^ Cave Temples, pL IxxxvL 

^ Cave Templeey pp. 328, 345, and pL li 
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Tbe fa9ade over these rooms, forming a parapet in front of the ball above, has a com* 
partment iu tbe centre carved with a male and female, attended by two smaller females, 
eacb bolding the stalk of a flower; at tbe sides are pilasters beariog makaras holding a 
torana (plate vii). On eacb side tbe wall is divided by small pilasters into panels, containing 
alternately an elephant's head playing with, or feeding on, flowers, and a rampant Sdrdula 
trampliug on a small elephant. Above this is a frieze of water-jars. Above tbe ball a 
drip projects covered with florid carving, fljring figures in twos and threes, and curious 
little dwarfs bunging over with garlands. The next moulding is carved with numerous 
animals, but somewhat weatherworn ; and over it is a broad frieze, broken vertically by 
pilasters into representations of little shrines, each containing a figure ; Indra in the centre 
on the left and Ambik4 ou the rigbt, with G6matdiivara, F4i'[$van&tha, and other Jinas in 
the remaining panels. The middle portion, representing the side of a building with an 
arched roof upheld by four, kneeling figures, has a Jina seated cross-legged on the side, and 
another in a chaitya-window shaped recess just above him. Over this again the rock pro- 
jects a little, and has served to preserve the sharpness of this sculpture. 

Returning to the great hall, the section on plate xxxvii shows to some extent tbe variety 
in tbe patterns of tbe pillars supporting its roof, and of tbe arrangement of the sculptures on 
the walls. The pillars in the central hall are of five diflFerent patterns : two in the front and 
two in the back row are illustrated on plate xxxviii, fig. 3 ; the two middle columns on each 
side in fig. 1, with which is also shown the bracket above and tbe architrave ; and the 
corner pillars are of the style represented in fig. 4* The four columns separating the 
verandah from the area of the hall are shown on plate xxxix, fig. 1, and those in the front 
of the verandah in fig. 2. 

In the centre of eacb side wall, occupying a large compartment, is a Jina seated cross- 
legged on a throne, with the wheel, elephants' heads, and lions carved in front of it, and with 
two elephants below ; like Buddha, he is attended by two cAawn-bearers and a pair of Vidy&- 
dharas above, with aureole, triple umbrella, and sacred tree. On eacb of tbe other areas, 
between pilasters, are two smaller figures of Jinas on sirhhdsanaSj and usually with small 
figures* blowing conch-shells, between their trees. On the front of eacb pillar before the 
shrine, and also on the corresponding pilasters on each side, are tall nude male figures, some 
of them much injured. Tbe ceiling has a large lotus in the centre, and still retains a good 
deal of painting, though somewhat smoked.^ The door of the shrine is represented on plate 
Ixxxix of The Cave Temples. 

The JagannAth SabhA. 

The second large Jaina cave in this group is known as the JagannAth Sabh&,* and is 
so close to the Indra SabhS. that the wall of the west wing of the upper floor of the latter 
has been broken through into a cell on the east side of the upper floor of the Jagann&th 
Sabh&. The court of this cave, however, is much smaller than that of the last, hardly 
38 feet square, and has contained some structural erections now entirely destroyed. The 
plan of the ground-floor with the small cave to the west of it is given on plate xc, fig. 1, of 
the Cave Temples, and that of the upper floor, together with the west shrine of the Indra 
Sabh&, on fig. 2 ; and on plate xcii, fig. 3, is given a drawing of one of the pillars in the 
lower hall, while fig. 1 represents the style of those in the upper hall. 

^ For further details see Cave Temples, pp. 496-600. 

^ Cave Temples, pp. 500, 501, and plates xc and xcii, figs. 1 and 3. 
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The approach to the upper floor has been very clumsily planned — ^probably it was quite 
forgotten at first, and afterwards inserted — ^at the right corner of the court, where a rude stair 
leads up to the right corner of the great hall, which is 57 feet wide by 44 feet^deep, and varying 
in height from 13 feet 4 inches in the front aisle to 14^ feet in parts of the central area. 
Twelve massive pillars arranged round an oblong central area support the roof, and two in 
front with a low connecting parapet wall and corresponding pilasters, form three openings 
in 38 feet to light the interior. This arrangement, which is followed with slight modifica- 
tions in all the Elur& caves, renders them much lighter than the plan adopted in the AjaQt&, 
N&sik, Kucjifi, and other Bauddha caves. Outside, the parapet is sculptured with a large 
elephant head at each end and in front of each pillar, with smaller figures of human beings 
in the central division, and of animals in the two side divisions ; and over them is a rail of 
small colonuettes and flower-jars, the body of each of the latter being carved with human 
and other figures. The front of the drip above has been carved with forty little gana, and 
other sculptures above them, now much weatherworn. Over this, but removed back a few 
feet, are the decayed remains of a frieze richly sculptured with elephants, makards, human 
figures, &c. 

The lower floor of this is on the model of that of the Indra SabhS., but is much smaller, 
and has been finished, whereas in the latter case the pillars are little more than blocked out 
and the side aisles hardly commenced. This hall is only about 24 feet square and 1 3f feet 
high, with four pillars in the floor, and having in front a narrow verandah with two square 
pillars on the screen wall. This parapet has been finished only on the left of the entrance, 
with elephant heads below and water-jars above, while the carving on the portion to the 
right of the entrance has only been begun along the upper portion. 

One of the front pillars to the left of the entrance, with a portion of the screen wall, 
is represented on plate xxxviii, fig. 3. 

Two more pillars on a low partition separate the verandah from the hall, which has 
two recesses — one on the left side containing the usual standing* figure of P&ri^van&tha 
with the snake-hoods over him and attendant figures, and another on the right side contain- 
ing the corresponding figure of 66matdlvara and attendants, all remarkably sharply cut. 
Figures of Jinas seated cross-legged fill the other six wall areas between the pilasters. In 
the verandah Indra occupies the left or west end, and Ambikfi, the right or east end. The 
shrine is entered through a small antechamber with a fine torana arch over the entrance ; 
it is about 9 feet by 7, and 10 feet 8 inches high, with a cross-legged figure of Mahfi.vlra 
on the throne. The drip over the entrance has not been carved, and large pieces have 
fallen out of it. 

The hall on the left side of the C9urt is about 27 feet square and 12 feet high, with a 
shrine 9^ feet by 8^, and 9 feet 1^ inches high, and on each side of it is a cell, the left one 
breaking into the next cave. This and the breaking into the cell at the left end of the 
upper storey of the recess on the right of this hall may perhaps indicate that it was forced 
in here after the others were completed. 

On the other side of the court are two other small chapels, the walls of which are 
covered with Jaina sculpture. 

Cave XXXIV., 

The last of the series of caves, joins close on to the JagannS.th ^abhS., and has been 

broken into by the hall on the west side of the court of the latter. The verandah in front 

G 
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has been quite destroyed, except a small fragment of the left end. The back wall of it has 
two pilasters, and is pierced by a door and two windows. The hall is 20^ feet wide by 
about 22 feet deep, and is 9 feet 8 inches high, with four pillars in it, and corresponding 
pilasters on the wall. One of the pillars is given in plate xl, fig. 4. All the spaces between 
the pilasters on the walls are covered with rich sculpture.* 

The colossal figure of Pariivan&tha on the other side of the ridge is described in The 
Cave Temples (p, 502), where a translation of the inscription upon it, dated 3rd Ph&lguna 
sudi S. 1156, corresponding to Wednesday, Feb. 21, a.d. 1235, will also be found. It 
records the dedication of this image by one Chakrd^wara of ( Fa)rddhan&pura. 



CHAPTER VIL 

THE CAVES AT BIdAMI AND AIHOLE. 

In The Cave Temples (pp. 404-416) and in the first volume of these Reports^ the 
Brahmauical and Jaina caves at Bad&mi and Aihold, in the Kal^dgi district, were 
illustrated in considerable detail. The discovery of the date of the finest of them also 
supplied an important datum for the settlement of the chronology of these works. Little 
need here be added to the details there given, but, extensive as is the illustration in the first 
Report, it falls far short of representing the full sculptured wealth of these caves^ and I now 
add a ground-plan showing the whole group of caves at B&d&mi (plate xli, fig. 2). The 
ascent is from the Saiva Cave No. I,, at the west corner of the scarp, to Caves II. and III., 
which are Yaishi^ava. Beyond them, and accessible from below, is the Jaina Cave No, IV. 

Bound the upper part of the walls, over the pillars in front and back of the verandah in 
Cave II., is a frieze containing a belt of sculpture only 10 inches broad, in which the figures 
are crowded together so as to represent a considerable chapter of mythology. This is given on 
plate viii, where figs, 1-3 represent the portion on the inside of the front wall, and figs. 4-8 
that on the back. It would be needless describing these scenes in detail ; those acquainted 
with Hindu mythology will make them out. They begin with Vishnu sleeping on ^sha, 
with the lotus springing from his navel bearing a very small Brahm& ; in the first half of 
fig. 2 is Sri, his consort^ bathed by elephants, &c., with Vishi^u mounted on GanKja, Indra 
on the elephant Air&vati, and other gods to the left ; and well to the right Chandi destroy- 
ing Mahish&sura. The next compartment is the churning of the ocean by the gods and 
Asuras, and the horse UchchailjiSravas, one of the products of the operation.* The end 
section (fig. 3) represents a battle. Fig. 5, on the left end of the back wall, hardly seems 
connected with the others ; * figs. 5, 6, 7 apparently relate to the history of Krishna.* 

On the rock outside Cave L, the oaiva Cave, is sculptured a figure of Siva performing 

^ See Cave Temples, pL xci, fig. 2, for a drawing of one compartment 

* Report on the Belgaum and Kalddgi Districts (1874), pp. 15-28, 37-40, and plates xvii to xxxvii and 
xlviii to 1. In the Ind, Ant,, voL vi, pp. 354-366, will abo be found an account of the sculptures, illustrated by 
seven plates. 

* See ReportSy vol iii, On Bedar and Aurangdbddy p. 17. 

* Portions of these sculptures are very similar to some of those on the pillars of the temple of Vir<ip4ksha at 
PattadakaL Unfortunately, they are not labelled with the names of the actors, as is the case on one pillar there, 
where the war of Bftma with the R&kshasas is represented. — See Reports, voL i, p. 32. 

^ The principal sculptures, which are Yaishnava, have been described in voL i, ut sup. 
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the Tdnd^va dance on a lotus, figured with the very unusual number of eighteen arms 
(plate zli, fig. 3), and attended by Nandi, Ga^d&t^ and N&rada/ 

In the great Cave No. III. is a frieze very similar in subject to that in Cave IL, only 
the band is 14 inches high, and being of much greater length, the twenty compartments of 
varying lengths, extending to over 120 feet in all. Of this, about half is represented on 
plate xlii. In the central portion of fig. 1 is Sri bathed by the heavenly elephants ; to the 
right is Narasimha, the lion avat^ra, tearing up Hira9yaka^ipu, and on the left Vishnu on 
Garu^a, engaged in combat with a <Uva in a chariot. In No. 2 Vishi^u again appears in 
the centre on Garu(}a, and to the right again contending with Indra in fight. A battle- 
scene occupies No. 3. In No. 4 Garucja appears carrying off the jar of Amfikiy the water 
of life, from the Asuras, and to the left protecting it. In No. 5 it is perhaps E4hu who 
appears to the right of the jar ; Siva leans on Nandi, and Garu(}a is flying from the left. 
No. 6 represents the churning of the ocean, and Nos. 7 and 8 seem to be the scenes pre- 
paratory to that undertaking, the gods, mostly four-armed, figuring prominently as if in con- 
sultation. The other scenes ^ closely resemble those in Cave II. In one of them is Krishna 
upholding the mountain Govardhana over the flocks of Vraj, a scene also represented in the 
Kail4sa temple at Elurd, and at Mah&vallipuram.^ 

The AiHOLE caves are only two — one Brahmanical and one Jaina, and have been 
described in the first of these Reports^ and in The Cave Temples^ The Brahmanical 
shrine, though very small and much injured by Jogis living in it, is so rich in sculpture 
that a few specimens may be here added. Plate ix represents the roof of the small hall, 
and with the other examples from the neighbouring Jaina cave, figured on plate xlix of the 
Report on the Belgaum and KalS-dgi districts, and that of the Jaina cave at Ank&i given in 
this volume (plate 1, fig. 1) are almost the only examples yet found of an attempt to repro- 
duce by carving in relief the forms we have become so familiar with in painting at Aja^t& 
and elsewhere. These too may have been originally enriched by the addition of colour, 
though it was hardly required — the relief of the carving being quite sufiicient for orna- 
mental effect, and its greater permanency had much to recommend it. Barring a curious 
irregularity in the setting out, and which is owing to the shape of the room, the selection 
of the ornaments in this ceiling is judicious and elegant, and their arrangement is sufficiently 
varied, without confusion, to render it one of the most pleasing specimens of a Hindu 
ceiling we are acquainted with. It is so at least till we come to the elaborately constructed 
coffers of the temples at Baroli and Mount Abu,* which belong to a later age and different 
style of architecture. This ceiling, however, is interesting as a first attempt at a style 
of decoration that afterwards gave rise to some of the most beautiful forms of Hindu 
architecture. 

Plate xliii, fig. 2, represents Hara or Siva with only two arms, the paraSu^ marhu, 
or battle-axe by his left side, and the trisUla at his right, holding a snake in his hand, 
while another twines round the para&u^ and wearing the crescent moon on his mukuta. 

^ For a sketch of the sculpture of Ardhanirdivara in this cave, see Ind, Ant,^ vol vi, p. 359, and plate. 
2 See Irid. Ani,, voL vi, p. 365, and plates, where the figures should be arranged as follows : 2d plate, 4th, 
5th, and 2d lines ; 1st plate, 8th, 6th, 4th, and 2d lines, 
« Cave Temples, pp. 149, 460. 

* VoL i, pp. 37-39, and plates xlviii to L 
6 Pp. 404, and 491, 492. 

• Tod*s Annals of Rajasthan, voL ii, pp. 708, 733, &c. 
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This is in the north or left corner at the back of the hall. In the right-hand corner is the 
group represented in fig. 1, of Siva, four- armed, without symbols, but holding a triple lock 
of his hair on each side, with P&rvati at his left hand and Bhrlngi, his Sanny&sl attendant, 
at his right. Below are four gana. But the peculiarity of this group is in the three god- 
desses that rise from a cloud in the shape of a large shell on the mukuta. The Gang4 
river is fabled to flow from Siva's hair, and the three heads perhaps represent the river 
goddesses of the three principal streams, which the HindAs regard as forming their sacred 
river, viz., the GangS., the YamunS, and the Sarasvatl,^ the junction at Allababfixi being 
called Trivent — *' triple braid." This triad of river goddesses was doubtless once painted — 
GaAgft, the daughter of Him&laya, would be white ; Yamunfi., the daughter of SArya, on her 
left, blue ; and Sarasvatl, on GaAg&'s right, would be red. 

In the ends of the antechamber leading into the shrine are two sculptures, one (fig. 3) 
of Var&ha, the boar form of Vish^u bearing Prlthivl or BhAmiddvl, the earth, on his 
left hands, holding the chakra or discus in one of the right hands, and with the Sankh figured 
in the upper right comer, while a N&ga and NSginl are shown below, perhaps representing 
Hira^iyfi^ksha,* who had dragged oflF the earth, and his consort. On the opposite side is a 
pretty entire figure of Durg& as Mahishamardinl (fig. 4), which may be compared 
with other figures of the same goddess elsewhere. In the left chapel, off the hall, is the 
T&^i(Java dance represented in fig. 5, where Siva has ten arms. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

JOGE^VARI OR AMBOLI AND LONAD. 

The large cave known as J6gSi$vari, near Amboli, in Salsette, was described in the Cave 
Temples (pp. 475-477), but without any illustration. The ground-plan is now given on plate 
xliv, showing its general resemblance to the Dumar Lena at Elur& and the great Elephanta 
cave,' while there are also marked differences perhaps indicative of the later date of this 
example. The great hall, which is about 94 feet each way, has twenty columns arranged in 
a square as in the Buddhist vihd^ras, and in the centre of this stands the shrine, scarcely 17 
feet square inside.- Being constructed under a low rocky knoll, and lighted only by what 
comes in through three doors and two windows in the back wall of the front verandah, with 
some slight addition from the side doors, it is much darker inside than any of the Elur& caves, 
and the drainage running into it from the sides, it must always have been a very damp 
temple during the rains. Now it stands deep in water for months after they cease. 

There is no sculpture on the inner walls, as at Elephanta and the Dumar Lena, though the 
pillars are of the Elephanta type. The doors and windows in the verandah have mouldings 
round them, and panels above filled with small groups. The verandah in front is 11 7 feet 
long by 15 wide, and an irregular open court has been excavated before it, with two water 
cisterns, on the plan of the neighbouring caves at Ka^heri, and also a small shrine and 
another room. Two narrow passages have also been cut through the rock into the east end 

^ Ante, p. 34. A similar way of representing this triad is to be found at Elephanta. See mj Elephanta, 
§44. 

^ See EarivamSa, ccxxiv. ^ Cave Temples, plates Ixxix and Ixxxt. 
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of this courL by the side of one of which is another small shrine. The left or west side of 
the hall is entered by a sloping passage, with a cistern by the side of it, which enters first 
into a sort of guard-room with unfinished rooms on each side, on the plan of the gateway at 
ElurS, and with decayed remains of sculpture round the door. From the opposite or east 
side a more elaborate entrance is formed. First a stair descends or slopes down to a wide 
door that gives entrance to a large room over 30 feet deep, with a wide passage through it, 
separated from the side areas by a screen of four pillars on each side. This leads into an open 
court nearly 60 feet wide by 40 deep, with two irregular upright blocks of rock, apparently 
intended to be hewn into dhvajarstanibhas or ensign pillars, similar to those on each side of 
the court of the Kail&sa temple at £lur&. 

This court has three doors into another hall 59 feet wide by about 31^ deep and 16} 
feet high, and which is divided into three areas by two rows of four pillars each — each divi- 
sion having its own entrance into the great hall of the cave. The central door has been 
carefully sculptured, and though now somewhat decayed, it is the best preserved piece of 
sculpture here, and is represented on plate xliv, fig. 2. Over the door, under a torana, Siva 
is seated — apparently receiving worship. Above the makaras on either side are female 
figures and cherubs. To the left is the marriage scene so often represented. On the right 
are Siva, Nandi, and P&rvatl, and attendants ; and the tall dw&rapSlas and attendant dwarfs 
by the jambs are in keeping with those found in other Saiva caves. Over the outer door 
of the first hall on this side is also left a portion of the sculpture representing B&va^a in 
the well-known scene under Kail&sa. Gaij6i^a figures to the left of Siva, and among the 
ganas below expressing their scorn of Il&va^a are some with animal heads. Over the 
makaras at the sides are figures on clouds, and above them again are clouds. 

The shrine doors are also moulded, and the principal one, represented on the accom- 
panying plate X, will fully illustrate their style, and presents a close analogy to those in the 
cave on the eastern hill of Elephanta called Slt&*s ddvala,^ and which is apparently more 
modem than the great cave there. The whole style is indicative of a later date for this 
hall than either the Elephanta one or the Dumar Lena; in fact, as stated in The Cave 
Temples, it may be regarded as one of the very latest of the larger cave temples in India, 
and may be ascribed to the end of the eighth century A.D. 

LonId. 

Lon&d is a small village about 3^ miles N.N.E. from Ka1y&9, and about 30 miles from 
Bombay. In a hill which forms one side of a glen above this village Mr. W. F. Sinclair, of 
the Bombay Civil Service, discovered a rock temple in January 1875.* It faces S. by W., 
and consists of a verandah 48 feet long by 10 feet wide, of a hall 45 feet long by 19 deep, 
entered by three doors, and of an unfinished shrine at the back (see plan on pi. xlvi, fig. 3). 
The verandah has four square pillars in front, with a carved frieze above about a foot deep ; 
the left-end portion, or fully one- third of it, is represented on pi. xlv, fig. 1. It will be 
observed that there is nothing specially distinctive of any religious sect in these groups, 
but when compared with those in the B&d&mi caves (plates viii and xlii), they appear to 
belong to the same general class. In a recess at the left end of the front of the verandah 
is a larger group, represented in fig. 3. It is a good deal destroyed on the right or outer 

^ See my Elephanta^ §§ 103, 104. and drawings x and xL 
' See Ind. Ant, voL iv, pp. 68, 165. 
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side, but measures about 8 feet by 6 feet. A pilaster on the left side of the sculpture 
supports a makara from whose mouth a tora^ issues, and it is probable the other side was 
similar. In the centre sits a male figure, as in the fourth compartment of the frieze; a 
small female chafes his left foot, and a taller one by his side holds up a sword, as in many 
of the Aja9t& wall paintings.^ On his right are three females, one with a chauri, and 
another with a dish or other round object. Two males with curled hair sit on his right, 
and other two on his left, each pair being engaged in conversation, while nimierous other 
figures fill up the background. The scanty clothing of all the figures reminds one of the 
Amar&vati sculptures ; but there is nothing distinctively sectarian in this sculpture any more 
than in those of the frieze. 

The side doors are surrounded by plain facias, and have small standing figures at each 
side, and the central one has slender pilasters and a leaf moulding outside with chaitya 
arches on the lintel. At each side is a sort of horizontal disc, borne by a small curly-headed 
dwarf) both much injured (see fig. 2). Besides the unfinished shriue, there are incisions made in 
the back wall of the hall, as if for the beginning of two cells. There can be no doubt that this 
was intended as a Brahmanical shrine, but whether Saiva or Vai8h9ava, it would be difficult 
to decide. The cave is now dedicated to a Gr&maddvl or village goddess, known as Khai;L(}- 
di^vari, or the goddess with the sword (khanda) — ^possibly from the figure in the sculpture 
described above. In the left end of the front, opposite the sculpture, is a rough square 
isolated block of stone left in a recess. 

The style of the sculpture and of the mouldings on the pilaster, pillars, and door, indi- 
cate a much, later date for this cave than for even the last described. A little to the left of 
this and higher up are two or three unfinished cells. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ELEPHANTA CAVES. 



The great cave at Elepbantn, in the Bombay harbour, has been 80 loog knowD to Europeans, 
and bas been consequeutly so often described and so fully illustrated by Daniell and otbers,* 
that it la hardly necessary to say anything about it in the preseut work. 

The cushiou-sbaped capitals which crown all its pillars, as represented iu the accom- 
panying woodcut (No. 18), seems to have reached its greatest development and beauty of 
form in this cave, but is found in greater or less perfec- 
tion in 80 many caves dating from before and after this 
one, that it has come to be considered the typical capital 
of Indian architecture. It may be compared with the 
Doric style of classical art in the same manner as the vase 
with the leaf falling over it, as exemplified in the Eamfii- 
vara and elsewhere,* may be considered as a richer Ionic 
order. The two are the principal forms or " orders " of 
Indian art, and thoagh they may be compared ' with the 
classic orders, they are thoroaghly original in their form 
and indigenous in their inception. 

The Elephanta cushion capital is also of interest, as 
being the same form that constitutes the amald iila or 
amaldka crown to Hindu temples of the same age ; and 
though we are still unable to guess from what it may have 
been derived, we can hardly escape the conviction that 
their origin was the same. 

In some respects the Dumar Lena at Elura may be No. is.— Rii*™ ud Comei of the swne in 

. , - II- • ■ 1 1 Bl^ph&ntk. From ■ photograph. 

said to be a finer cave than this, as it is a latter one, but 

it wants that perfection of finish both in architectural and sculptural details which make 
this temple so remarkable and so justly admired. The third of the group — the J6g€^vari 
one — both as regards its architecture and sculpture, is greatly inferior, and probably may 
be considered as the last of the class. 

This cave may belong to the middle of the eighth century, and is the most complete 
of its cbiss, which consists of the three great halls of Dumar Lena, J6gS^ari, and Elephanta. 

* S66 Cave Templet, pp. 466-475, and plate Isxxv for tbe ground plan For some of these accounts, sea 
Niebuhr's Voyage en Arahie, &c., tome ii, p. 25-33 ; Dr. W. Hunter in Arehceologia, vol tU, pp. 286-295 ; H. 
^facneil in tbtd, vol viii, pp. 270-277 ; Aetat. lieg.,-vol iv, pp. 409-417 ; Forbes, Oriental if emoirt, vol. i, pp. 423, 
432, 435, 441-448; W. Erskine, Trans. Bomb. Lit. Soe., voL i, pp. 198-250; Fergiwaon, Hoek-Cut Templet, pp. 
54, 55; Dr. J. Wilson, Calcutta Review, vol xlii (1866), pp. 1-25; and my kock Templet of Elephanta or 
Gharaptiri (Bombay, 1871). 

■ Compare also the capital from cave XXTV at Ajantft figured in Report, vol iv, p. 57, woodcut No. 17 j 
Caw Templet, pL slix, fig. 1 ; in the Tin Thftl, ib. pL Iviii, fig. 2 ; in the Vi^vakarma, pL Ixiii, fig. 2 ; in R&vana 
k& Kh&i, pL Ixxi, fig. 2 ; in Kailfisa, pi. Ixxxiv, fips. 1, 2, 3 ; and at Aurang^bfid, pL Ixvi, fig. 2. 

' We might similarly compare the pillais in the K&rle Ctiaitya, and in several of tbe Nasik Caves, with the 
Tuscan order. 
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The accompanying autotype plate zi presents two of the compartments on the back 
wall of this cave ; that to the left being the TrimArti or large three-headed bust of Siva, 
representing him in the three characters of Eudra, Brahm&, and Vishnu. The central face 
is that of Brahm&, or Siva as the Creator, that to the spectator's right is the same god as 
the preserver or Vishnu, and that to the left holding the snake in his hand and with the 
tusks is Rudra, the destructive form of Siva. The other compartment to the left represents 
Siva in the androgynous form of Ardhan4ri, the right side being male, and leaning on 
Nandi, the favourite vehicle of Siva, and the left female representative of P&rvatl. The 
gods are represented on the clouds on either side of this group doing them reverence. 

But, besides the great cave, there are several others on the island, which seems to have 
been a very early sacred place; for, on the north-east of it, on its highest point, is 
a large ruined brick Bauddha stiipa, which I had opened in May 1882, but found no relic 
chamber in it 

Not far from this, in a south-westerly direction, and north-east from the great cave, 
is a neat cave (plate xlvi, fig. 2) with a large court in front, and having a hall or portico 
73^ feet long by 26^ feet deep and 11 feet high^ with four pillars in front and two pilasters. 
Each pillar is 3 feet square to a height of 4^ feet from the plinth on which it stands, and 
the neck and compressed-cushion capital, 3 feet 9 inches high, is sixteen-sided. In the 
back of the hall are three shrines, the side ones empty, and the central one, 15 feet 7 
inches square, contains only a moulded altar. 

This cave appears to be the one mentioned by De Couto (160.3), who says that "in the 
other hill of this small island, to the east and nearly in the centre, beyond the great temple, 
is another temple, to which the entrance was formerly by a beautiful gate which had a 
porch of marble most exquisitely wrought. This temple has a large hall and three chambers; 
in the first, to the right hand, there is nothing left now ; the second has two idols seated on 
a large square seat. One of these idols was called Vithal4 Chendai, had six arms and only 
one head, and was supported by two small idols that were on each side of it"^ This pro- 
bably referred to Vitthala and Chandl, or possibly only to Chandl or Durg& in one of her 
terrific forms — the Mahishdi^varl with the Asura and her attendants. The cave is now 
known as Slt&b&i's Ddvala. 

Quite near to the great cave, a little to the south-east of it, are two others, much 
ruined in front, but otherwise not without interest, and probably older than the large one. 
The fronts of both have entirely fallen, but they have been on the general plan of. the last 
described, a long hall or deep verandah, with three cells at the back, and other apartments 
in the ends. The portico of the first (Cave II. on plate xlvi, fig. 1) is 85 feet long by about 
35 feet deep, with a shrine and two cells behind, and a large room in the left end, about 39 
feet by 20 feet, screened off by four octagonal pillars. The shrine door is moulded, and has 
dw&rapS.las by the jambs. In the other (Cave III.) the portico has been 49 feet long, with 
a lifiga shrine and two cells at the back, and a room at the left end about 21 feet by 16 feet, 
with slender square pillars in front and a cell at the back, and at the right end is another 
small room leading into two more cells. 



1 Da Asiay dec. vii, liv. iii, cap. 11 ; see also Niebuhr, Voyage, tome ii, p. 33. 
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CHAPTER X. ' 

HAEISCHANDRAGAD AND PATNA CAVES. 

The HarilSchandraga^ Caves admit of but little illustration^ as they are exceedingly 
plain, and what sculpture there is has been repeated elsewhere, and they have been fully 
described already.^ The plans (plate xlvii) may help, however, to make the description more 
intelligible. Fig. 1 is the ground plan of Cave II., the most complete of the group, and 
whilst there is a figure of Oa^e&i on the lintel of the central door, it will be seen from the 
arrangements that there is no shrine or place for worship ; the plan is that of a dwelling- 
house, not of a shrine. There seems no reason to suppose that it was ever meant for ought 
else, and was probably the dwelling of the priest in charge of the neighbouring temple. 

Cave I. also (see plan, fig. 2) is only a smaller place of the same sort, with a well in front. 
In a small room on the right side of the court of Cave III. is an altar, and inside the cave is 
a large figure of a nude Ga^d^ in a panel about 6 feet square. Cave IV. consists of an outer 
oblong cell with an inner one rough and unfinished. Cave V. is lower, and in a water- 
course ; the front has fallen away and a structural one is substituted. The plan is irregular 
and unfinished, with broad high benches along the three inner sides, and a cell on the right. 
Close to it is a water-cistern. Cave VI. is at a slightly higher level, and is similar to No. 
IV., the front room being 16 feet by 8^ feet, but a bed of muram or soft clay has destroyed 
the walls. In Cave VII. the outer room is deeper, with an open front, and in the inner 
one is a long v6di or altar, as if for three images, and with some small figures and lozenge- 
shaped ornaments carved on the front of it. At the right end is a basin to receive the 
water, &c., from the images. The muram bed has also damaged its left and back walls of 
this cave. Cave VIIL is similar to No. IV., with a larger cell. 

To the N.N.W. of these small caves and at a lower level stands an old temple of 
perhaps the tenth century, consisting only of a neat Vim&na, with four small porches on 
the sides, standing in the middle of a court, the west side of which consists of a rocky 
face, in which are excavated three caves (see plan, fig 3),* one of them with a cell in the comer 
of it. In the south side is a shrine and two cells, and on the right is a wall with a small 
shrine near the entrance ; the wall that once bounded the north side has fallen. This temple 
spire is much like that of the temple of P&panS.tha at Pattadakal, and is probably as old 
as the rock excavations, which seem to have been meant for the accommodation of the 
attendants. The pillars and roofs of the small porches are elegantly carved. 

Farther down the stream a little is a rock-cut hall about 55 feet square, with a large 
linga altar in the middle of it. 

Patna Caves. 

The caves of P4tna or Ka^har, on the south border of Khandfesh, near to the Pitalkhorfi, 
Bauddha cave, consist of three excavations, one Brahmanical and two Jaina.* 



^ Cave Temples^ pp. 477-479; Ind, Ant,, voL v, pp. 10, 11. 

' The structural parts are indicated on the plan by the hatched lines being vertical 

« Cave Temples, pp. 428 and 492. 
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The Brahmanical cave is locally known as Sring&r Ch&vacji, of which the ground- 
plan is given plate xlviii, fig. 2, and a section to double the scale (fig. 1), showing the 
return of the fagade along the side of the court, and the carving on the screen wall and 
pillars, the style of which indicates a comparatively late date, as does also that of the 
entrance door, shown in plate xlvii, fig. 5, with its very high step and mediseval style of 
ornamentation. 

The Jaina caves are known as N&g&rjuna's Kotri and Slt&'s N&hni, the latter a 
very irregular unfinished cave, and the other, strangely enough, bearing the name of one of 
the greatest Bauddha teachers^ if not the founder of the Mah&y&na schools.* The plan of the 
first is given plate xlviii, fig. 4, the longitudinal section in fig. 3, and a transverse section 
in plate xlvii, fig. 4, which shows Indra and Ambik& seated in front of the two very rude 
pillars, and the Jina on a low throne against the back walL These, with the details given 
in the Cave Temples^ are sufficient to give a correct idea of this very late Digambara Jaina 
excavation. 



CHAPTER XI. 

ANKAI CAVES. 

LiTTL£ need be added to the account of the Brahmanical Caves at Ank&i-Tank&i given 
in The Cave Temples, p. 480. The sketch plate 1, fig. 3 represents the sculpture at the 
right side of the entrance to the first cave, and fig. 2 is a drawing of the door of the shrine 
to the scale of 1 inch to 3 feet. The sculptures represented in these drawings indicate 
pretty clearly that these caves belong to about the same date as the latest Elur& Brahmanical 
caves, about the tenth century. There are no sculptures whatever in the other three 
excavations. On plate xlix, fig. 6, is a plan of the very irregular Cave No. II. 

The Jaina Caves on the ascent to the hill fort are a much more interesting series,^ and have 
been elaborately carved. The accompanying autotype plate xii presents the appearance of the 
first two caves, which are two-storeyed, and on plate xlix, figs 1-3, are the section and plans of 
both floors of No. II. On the outside wall at each end of the fafade are lions in full relief, 
and the front wall is perforated in small square holes to admit light. In the lower storey 
the front apartment, about 26 feet wide by 12 deep and 9^ feet high, has the usual Jaina 
figures of Indra and Ambik^ in the ends, and an elaborately carved door (pi. xlvii, fig. 6) 
from it into the hall, which is about 25^ feet square. A small lobby leads into the shrine 
by a door also carefully sculptured. In the shrine is a throne with an arched back and a 
high step to it, but no image. 

The plans of Caves III. and IV. are given in figs. 5 and 6 of plate xlix, and will render 
the account in The Cave Temples more intelligible. , The roof of the central area of Cave III., 
between the four pillars, as there mentioned, is carved with a large lotus, having four concentric 



^ N^rjuna is said to have lived as a hermit in Western India, but was converted to Buddhism by Kapimala 
of Patna, the 13th Patriarch. Can this story have anything to do with this locality? The cave, however, is of 
much later date than the time of the 14th Bauddha Patriarch, who must be placed before the Christian era. 

^ See Cave Temples, pp. 505-508, and platee xciv and xcv for plans and section of Cave No. I., also the door 
and image of the Jina. 
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rows of petals, two of which are sculptured with figures : the inner with sixteen single figures 
dancing or playing on musical instruments, and the outer with twenty-four, mostly mounted 
on different animals, and perhaps representing the gods of the Hindu Pantheon. This 
ceiling is represented on fig. 1 , plate 1, and may be compared with the examples at Aihole 
already noticed (pi. ix), but to which it is much inferior. 



CHAPTER XIL 

INSCRIPTIONS. 
By Propkssob G. BraLBR, CLE., Vienna. 

I. The NAnAghIt Inscriptions. 

The NS,n&gh&t inscriptions, which belong to the oldest historical documents of Western India, 
and in some respects are more interesting and important than all the other cave inscriptions 
taken together, have not received hitherto much attention from Orientalists, though Colonel 
Sykes' imperfect copies have been available for many years, and excellent photolithographs 
were printed by Dr. Burgess some time ago. Probably the fragmentary preservation of 
the large inscription has deterred epigraphists from undertaking its explanation. Pan4it 
Bhagv&nUl in his article on the coins of the Andhrabhrityas^ discusses, however, the general 
sense and bearing of Nos. I. and II., and gives particularly valuable hints regarding their 
connection with the six smaller coeval inscriptions. He has also given a list of the numeral 
signs which occur in I. and II., ibidem vol. xii, pp. 404-6.' His readings, however, do not 
always agree with the photolithographs. Before him Dr. Stevenson made some remarks 
on these documents,' which, as usual, speak more for his courage as a scientific pioneer than 
for his knowledge of the subject. 

For the attempt at a translation and explanation of the N4nllgh&t inscriptions, which I 
now offer, I have used, besides the photolithographs taken for Dr. Burgess by Pa^(Jit 
BhagvS.nl&l, a photograph of the first half of the large inscription, also furnished to me by 
Dr. Burgess. As will appear in the sequel, this additional aid has proved to be very 
important for the beginning of line 3, and has enabled me to find what I think will be 
admitted to be the real connection of that fragment with those preserved in the following 
lines. 

These inscriptions are found in a large cave at the top of the N4ndgh&t, a pass which 
leads from the KoAka^ to the ancient town of Juunar. Nos. I. and II. occupy the left and 
right side walls, while Nos. III.-VIII. are incised, as labels, above the heads of what have 
once been a number of portrait figures carved on the back wall. 

- ■ - -*■ - llir-l ^^ ■Mil !■■■ !■! II ■!! ■! » ■ L - I -T- 

^ Jour. Bo. B. R. As. Soc.^ vol. xiii, pp. 303-316. Pandit Bhagv&nl&l had engaged to supply translations of 
this and indeed of all the Cave Inscriptions, which were to have been ready nearly two years ago, but has failed 
to supply them in time even for this volume. — J. B. 

* Also in Ind. Ant, voL vi, pp. 44, 45. 

• Jour. Bo. B. R As. /Sac., voL v, p. 174. 
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Transcripts. 

No. L— A- Left WaU. 

(I.) [Oib namo praj&pati]no Dhaihmasa namo tdasa namo Saihkaiiisana^Yftsudev&naiti Chaiiida-Btitinaih 

[mahi]m&[y]atftiiaih chatuitmaiii chaih lokap&l&naih Tama-yaruiia-Kabera-Y&8av& naih namo kumira- 

yarasa Yedisirisa ra[n]o^ 

(2.) [vjtrasa sfbrasa apratihatachakasa Dakhi[n&pa]tha[patino] 

a 

(3.) in& [M]l&ya maMrathino Aihgiya-kulavadbanasa 8agaragirivaravala[y&]ya pathaviya patha- 

mavtrasa vasa . . ya va alaha (1) salasu . ya mahato maha . .' 

(4.) sirisa bh&riyft devasa putiadasa varadasa ktoadasa dhanadasa Yedisiri-mfttu 

Satino sirimatasa cha m&tuya stma pathamaya . . . 

(5.) yariya &[n]figayaradayiniya mftsopayftsiniya gahaM^pas&ya charitabrahmachariy&ya 

dikhayratayaxh&asuihd&ya ya&& hut& dhiipana8Ugaiiidh& yaniya 

(6.) r^yasa [ya]fielii yHhaih yano | Ag&dheya-yaitmo dakhinft din& g&yo b&rasa 

12 aso cha 1 An&rabhaniyo yaihfio dakhinft dbenu 

(7.) dakhiniyo dinfi g&yo 1700 hathl 10 ... . 



(8.) sa . . sasataraya [yjdsalathi 289 kub- 

hiyo rup4mayiyo 17 bhi * 

(9.) riko yaihfio dakhin&yo din& gftvo 11,000 asi 1,000 

pa8a[pako] 

(10.) 12 gamayaro 1 dakhina kllh&pan& 24,400 pasapako k&h&panft 6,001 Rlija 

[siiya-yaitmo] sakafaih 



No. II.— B. Right Wall 

(1.) dliartifiagiritaihsapayutaili sapafo 1 aso 1 asaratho 1 g&yinaih 100 Asamedho bitiyo [yi]tbo dakhiniyo 

[di]n& aso rap&la[itik&]ro 1 suyaiiizia . . . ni 12 dakhin& din4 kah&pan& [1]4,000 gamo 1 ha[tlii] 

[dakhi]n& dinl * 

(2.) g&yo . sakataiii dhaz{magirita[ih]8apayiitaili oy^yo yaihfio 

17 dh[enu]1 . . vaya . satara sa • 

(3.) 17 acba na . la ya 

. . . pasapako din[o] [dakhi]n& din& su 1 . . ptni 12 tesa nip[&lam]karo 

1 dakhina kah&pa[na] 10,000 ...27 



^ L. 1. In the beginning six or seyen syllables haye been lost. It is certain from the construction that the 
word namo must haye stood before an adjectiye or noun qualifying dhammasa, and it may be inferred from the 
usual practice obseryed in inscriptions that the first word was Om or Sidham. The restoration [j>rajqpait]no 
rests on the fact that in the Purdipas Dharma is one of the Praj^patis. In mahim&vatdnam the top of the ma is 
yisible, as well as the yowel i and the top of the va. For cham read cha. 

^ L. 2. The restoration Dakhindpafha seems to be certain, because the inscription was written in the Dekhan. 
The second part of the compound may haye been Uarasa, paiino, or sdmino, 

' L. 3. The restoration hdldya is based on the photograph, where the letter la is faintly, but still distinctly 
readable before ya, 

* L. 8. Possibly dsadathi^ which, howeyer, gives no sense. The last figure in 289 is not certain. Pandit 
Bhagydnl&l reads 189, but the 200 is plain on the facsimile and on the photograph. It is just possible that the 
sign read as 9 is a mutilated da^ and belongs to kubhiyo, Dakubhiyo might mean ttdakubhiyo, ''water-yessels.'' 
Read rupimayiyo. See Childers, Pali Diet. s. y. rdpi. L. 10. Read gdmavaro. 

* L. 1. Possibly kdhdpand 24,000 may have been the original reading, for before 4,000 only J 1000 appears, 
and the determinative sign, which must have been 10 or 20, has been effaced. 

* L. 2. The figure after gdvo is blurred on the facsimile. Pandit Bhagv&nl41 reads it 60,000. 

7 L. 3. Probably pasapako dino is to be read. Probably some more figures followed after 10,000. 
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(4.) g&vo 20,000 [Bhagajla-Dasarato yaitiiio j[i\ho dakhin& di]n4[g&Yo] 10,001 Gargatirato ya&o 

yitho dakhinft pasapako pat& 301 Gav&mayanaih yaifino yitbo[dakliiii& din&Jg&vo 1101 

g&vo 1100 (?) pasapako k4h&pan&. pat&lOOAtuy&moyailifio . . . .^ 

(5.) [Ga]v&mayanaiii yaii[o] dakhin& din& g&vo 1,101 Ailigira8[&]mayanaili yaihiio yitlio 

dakhin^ g4vo 1,101 ta [dakhind d]m& g&vo 1101(?) Sat&tirataih yaihno .... 

100 [ya]fio dakhinft g[&]yollOO Aitigira8a[ti]rato yaihiio yitho[dakhi]- 

n& g&[vo 

(6) g&vo 1,002 ChhaihdoiDapa[va]md[natirato] dakhinft gftvo 1,001 Aihg[i]ra[satira]to yain 

[ho yijtbo da[khinll] rato yitho yafio dakhinfi din& to 

yamfio yitho dakhin& yaitmo yitho dakhinft din& g&vo 1001 . 

(7.) na . sayaxii dakhin& din& g&vo 

... ta [Aiii]gi[ra8&]mayanaili chhavasa [dakhi]n^ 

dinU g&YO 1,000 dakhini dinft g&vo 1,001 terasa ... a 

(8) Terasarato sa Ilga dakhin& dinft g&vo 

Dasarato ma [di]n& gdvo 1,001 u 

1,001 da 

(9.) [ya]fio dakhind di[n4] 



(10.) [da]khin& din& . . . 

2 



Translation. 
A.— Left Wall 

1. *^[0m adoration'] to Dharma [the Lord of created beings]; adoration to Indra, 
adoration to SaihkarshaijLa and V&sudeva, the descendants of the Moon,* {who are) 
endowed with majesty, and to the four guardians of the world, Yam a, Varuna, Kubera 
and V&sava ; praise to Vedi^rl, the best of royal princes ! Of the king 

2. " of the brave hero, whose rule is unopposed, (of the lord of) 

the Dekhan 

3. "By the daughter of the Mah&rathi, the increaser of the Amgiya race, 

the first hero of the earth that is girdled by the ocean and the best of mountains 

4 

^ L. 4. The top, the sign for 1000 in 20,000, has been lost The two letters Bhaga are not certain. The r in 
garga is not certain. The sign for 100 in 1101 is blurred, but the amount paid for the Gav&mayana mentioned 
in the next line is 1101. 

2 L. 10. It seems doubtful if the tenth line was the last 

' L. 1. Kfishna and his elder brother £alar&ma are remotely descended from the Moon, and the expression 
edtdnaihy literally ''sons," must be taken in this sense. The form siUa for $uta may be owing to a clerical 
mistake, or to a fissure in the rock, but in some of the modem Pr&kfits, e.g, in Gigaratt, sdta is frequently used 
for 8ut€U Among the guardians of the quarters Yama is named first, apparently because the inscription was 
written in the South. In my opinion the mangaldchara^a ends with the word Vedisirisa, " to Vedi^rl" It is 
hardly likely that that individual who is called " the best of royal princes " should immediately afterwards be 
mentioned as a king. It seems to me more probable that the word ranOf " of the king," applies to another person, 
whose name is lost To the same person apply the epithets also which are contained in the fragment of L. 2. It 
is impossible to say with certainty in what connection his name may have been introduced, but see the remarks below. 

* L. 3. The fragments in line 3-5 form, it would seem, one sentence, the subject of which is yaUd 
dhUpanamgaindlid (L 5), "sacrifices odoriferous with incense," while the. verb is huidy ^*were offered." The 
adjectives ending in the fem. instr. abL gen. which precede the word yaUd qualified the queen who caused the 
sacrifices to be offered. The same person, it seems to me, is refprredjjto bj the words . .^. sirisa bfidripd, "the 
wife of . . . srl," Vetlisirimdtu, " the mother of Vedisiri," Satino sirifufiiasa mdtuya in line 4, and bdldya^ " the 
daughter of," in line 3. It is not uncommon in inscriptions that qu^^s and other females are described by giving 
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4. "(W7u) is the) wife of . . . iSrl,^ the lord who gives sons, boons, (the fulfilment of) 
desires and wealth, {who is the) mother of Vedi^rl and the mother of the illustrious 
6akti 

5. " Who gave a . . . most excellent (image of) a snake (deity)^ who fasted during a 
whole month, who (even) in her house {Ttived like) an ascetic, who remained chaste, who is 
well acquainted with initiatory ceremonies, vows and offerings, — sacrifices, odoriferous with 
incense, were offered 

6. ** of the king sacrifices were offered. Description — An 

Agny4dheya sacrifice (was offered)^ a sacrificial fee was given (consisting of) twelve, 
12, cows and 1 horse; — an Anv&rambhanlya sacrifice (was offered^ the sacrificial fee 
(con^te(i 0/) ..» milch-cows ...... 

7. ** sacrificial fees were given (consisting of) 1700 cows, 10 

elephants 

8. " 289 (?) .. 17 silver waterpots * 



9. " a rika-sacrifice, sacrificial fees were given (consisting of) 11,000 

cows, 1000 horses 

10. " 12 . . ., 1 excellent village, an (oiAer) sacrificial fee (consisted 

of) 24,400 KS,rsh&pa5ias, (the gifts to) the spectators and menials (consisted of) 6,001 Kkv- 
shS,pa^as; a RS,ja[sillya-sacrifice] the cart* 

first their descent, next their position as married women, then the names of their sons, and last an enumeration of 
their virtues. If this conjecture as to the connexion of the three fragments is correct, it will, however, be necessary 
to alter hhAriyd in line 4, which stands in the nominative case, to hhariydya^ the instrumental, and Vedinrtmdiu, a 
genitive, to Veduirimdiuya^ the instrumental The name of the pious queen has been lost Begarding the 
meaning of the word MoMrafhi see my remarks on K&rle No. 20, ReporU^ voL iv, p. 107. '* The best of moun- 
tains " is either the Him&laya or the Vindhya. 

^ L. 4. The name of the king whose queen is here described is, unfortunately, mutilated. As the remnant 
'^misa shows, it ended, like the names of some other Andhra kings, in M, Satino undoubtedly corresponds to 
Sanskrit iSakUh, and we have here the proof that the S'aktikum&ra who is frequently mentioned in the legends 
regarding Yikramfiditya and Sfttav&hana as a son of the latter, really was a historical person ; compare also Prof. 
Jacobi on the VircuiharitOy in Weber's Inditehe Studien, ch. xiv, pp. 108 seqq, 

^ L. 5. The translation of nAgavaradayiniya^ '* who gave a most excellent image of a snake deity," is of course 
uncertain, because the word may be mutilated in the beginning, and because ndga means also " elephant ** and 
vara ** a boon." 

' L. 6. [ Ya\fUhi yifhark corresponds to Sanskrit yajfiair iikfanif and is the impersonal passive construction. 
In the original there is a larger blank space left after yifliam^ which indicates that one part of the inscription is 
finished. The word vaito, which opens the second part, corresponds to Sanskrit vartja (praSasti), and has to be taken 
as an equivalent of the common Jaina vaipfoo, which is used in order to imply that the conventional description of a 
person or thing mentioned has been left out, and must be supplied by the reader. It may be translated by " de- 
scription " or " details." The horizontal stroke which follows vano is a stop, and used frequently in ancient 
inscriptions for the single or double vertical stroke | or ||, which latter occur both on ancient monuments and in modem 
MSS. The Agnyfidheya, " the kindling of the sacred fires," precedes all S'rauta sacrifices. It is followed by the 
Anv&rambhantyeshti, called in the text An&rambhaniyo yaihiSo. 

^ Lb 8. I leave vdsalafhi untranslated. The corresponding Sanskrit word vdsayashfi means " a perch " for 
peacocks and other birds. It seems hardly likely that the same object is meant here. Regarding the figure 
compare the note to the transcript. The text has plainly rupdmayiyo, but Hlpimayiyo is required (see Childers, 
Pali Diet, s. V. rdpi.) 

^ L. 10. In several cases the word dakhindy " sacrificial fee," occurs more than once in connection with the 
same sacrifice. Probably the several sets of ofiiciating priests received in these cases separate gifts. Fasapako, 
" the presents to the spectators and menials," corresponds to Sanskrit prasarpakay literally " one who approaches." 
The latter word is used as a technical term for the spectators and menials who assisted at the sacrifices (see the 
Pet. Diet, 8. voce). It is evident from the context and from the phrase pasapako din[o\ in L 3 that in this 
inscription " the presents given to " such persons are intended, and that pampaJco stands for prdtarpaka. 
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B.— Right Wall 

1. " Used for conveying a mountain of grain, 1 excellent dress, 1 horse, 1 horse-chariot, 
100 kine. A second horse-sacrifice was offered; sacrificial fees were given {consisting of) 
1 hoi-se with silver trappings, 12 golden . . ., nxi{ptker) sacrificial fee was given {consisting 
of) 14,000 (?) Kfirsh&panas, 1 village . . elephant , a sacrificial fee was given ^ 

2. . . . cows, the cart used for conveying a mountain of grain an . . ovIya 

sacrifice 17 milch cows(?) . . 

3 17 presents to the spectators were given . . . 

a sacrificial fee was given {consisting of) 12 1 {set of) silver 

ornaments for them, ^ii{otlier) sacrificial fee was given consisting of 10,000 K&rsh&pa^as 



4 . 20,000 (?) cows; a Bhagala-DaiSar&tra sacrifice was offered, 

a sacrificial fee was given {consisting of) 10,001 cows; a Gargatrir&tra sacrifice was 

offered the presents to the spectators and menials {consisted o/^ 301 dresses ; 

a Gav&mayana was offered, a sacrificial fee was given {consisting of) 1,101 cows, a . . 
sacrifice, the sacrificial fee {consisted of) 1,100 (?) cows, the presents to the spectators and 
menials {consisted of) . . KArshfi,pa^as, 100 dresses; an Aptory&ma sacrifice (was offered) 



5 ; a Gav&mayana sacrifice was offered, a sacrificial fee was given {consisting 

of) 1,101 cows; an Angiras&mayana sacrifice was offered, a sacrificial fee was given {of) 

1,101 cows; (a sacrifcial fee) was given {consisting of) 1,101 cows; a 

Sat&tirata sacrifice 100 ; • • . sacrifice was offered, the sacri- 
ficial fee {consisted of) 1,100 cows; an Angirasatrir&tra sacrifice was offered; the sacri- 
ficial fee {consisted of) . . . cows * 

6 1,002 cows; a Chhandomapavam&natrirStra sacrifice was 

offered, the sacrificial fee ; a r&tra sacrifice was offered, a 

sacrificial fee was given ; a . . . . tra sacrifice was offered, a sacrificial fee . . . 

; a . . . . sacrifice was offered, a sacrificial fee was given {consisting of 

1,001 cows * 

7.) ; a sacrificial fee was given {consisting of) . . . cows 

; au Augiras&mayana, of six years {durcUion) , a sacrificial fee 

was given, {consisting of) 1,000 cows (a sacrijicial fee) was given 

{consisting of) 1,001 cows, thirteen 

^ Lb 1. The grain used for the sacrifices is brought to the sacrificial enclosure in a buUock-cart, which after- 
wards is made over to the priests. Hence a cart is twice enumerated among the fees. The sense of tamsOy " con- 
veying," seems to be clear from the context, but its etymology is not certain. The Prakrit dictionaries and gram- 
mars give taihsa as an equivalent of tiridUia (tiryak) and tryasrOy which do not answer in this case. Possibly 
tamsa may be here a noun of action, derived from the root tams^ " to move, to shake." Sapafo stands for Sanskrit 
satpaffa, " an excellent dress or piece of cloth " (see also below, line 4). I take gdvinam for the gen. pL of gdvt, 
" a cow," governed by satam^ " one hundred," which is expressed by a figure only. The expression " a second horse- 
sacrifice " shows that the last sacrifice mentioned, the name of which has been lost, must also have been a horse- 
sacrifice. 

^ L. 4. I am not able to find the Bhagaladaiardtra in the S^rauta-siitras. But as Bhagala is the name of an 
ancient Brahmanical teacher, it is not improbable that a rite, called after him, existed. Regarding the Gargatri- 
rdtra, see Ahaldgana SrautarsHtra^ x. 2, 6. The Gavdmayana is one of the Sattras, or sacrificial sessions. The 
Aptory&ma is a well-known Soma sacrifice. 

' Lb 5. The Angirasftmayana is also a Sattra. I leave the name ScUdtirata in its Prakrit form, because I am 
unable to identify it in the Srautasdtras. Regarding the Angirasatrir&tra, see Asv, &rauta siUra^ ii, 2, 1. 

^ L. 6. Regarding the Chhandomapavamdnatrirdtra, see Pet. Diet, s. v. ChJiandoina. 
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8.) a TrayodaSar&tra a sacrificial fee was given, 

(consisting of) . . . cows a Da^ar&tra 

. . a . . . . sacrifice, a sacrificial fee was given (consisting of) 1001 cows ^ 

9-10 * 

No. 3— 

This and the following five inscriptions are incised on the back- wall of the NS.D&ghS,t 
Cave, above the positions of the heads of what were relievo figures now entirely destroyed 

R&y& Simuka — S&tav&hano sirim&to. 

— "Bang Simuka S&tav&hana, the illustrious one."* 
No. 4— 

Devi-N&yanik&ya lafio cha 
Siri-S&takanina 

— "{The images) of the Queen, N&ganik&, and the King, the illustrious S&takarpi."* 
No. 5— 

Kum&To Bhftja * 

—"The Royal prince Bh&ya . . ." 



No. 6 



No. 7 



MaMrathi Tranakayiro.^ 

— '*The Mah&rathi (feudal haron) Tranakayira." 

Komaro Hakusiri. 

— " The Royal prince HakusirL" ^ 



No. 8— 



Kum&ro S&tav&hano. 

— ** The Royal prince S&tav&hana." 

No. 9 — Over a cistern near the large cave. This inscription is much later than the 
preceding ones, and belongs to the times of Gautamiputra S&takan;^i I. or Pulum&yi 

Sopdrayakasa Grovididaddsasa 
deyadhama podhi. 

— ''A cistern, the meritorious gift of Govindad&sa, an inhabitant 6orp&raka (SAp&ra)." 



8 



^ L. 8. Regarding the Trayodaiardtra sacrifice, Ah. Sr. sH xi, 2, 1. 

* L. 9-10. The only fragments remaining are not worth translating. It is, however, very uncertain if the 
inscription ended with line 10. 

' Pandit Bhagvftnl&l takes the word Simuka as an equivalent of Sanskrit Srimukha, and attributes to it the 
same sense as to bhadramukha in the Jasdan pillar inscription. The objection to this exceedingly ingenious expla- 
nation is, that ir( in all the Prilkrits invariably becomes 8ti% or nW, and mukha either remains mukhay or becomes 
mugha or muha. It seems to me, also, that the adjective wrimAto^ ie., sirimanto^ MmAn, which foUows the name, 
makes a irimukha superfluous, and its employment improbable. A different solution of the difficulty is suggested 
by the fact that Indian kings often have double names, the first being the real name, and the second either a 
family name, or a so-called Biruda. To the first kind belongs, e,g,f the familiar instance Pfithvtr&j Choh&n, and 
to the second the equally well-known Jesingh SidhrSj. In the same manner it might be that Simuka was the 
proper name of this king, and S&tav&hana his family name or Binida. That there are good reasons for considering 
this view to be the correct one will be shown below in the remarks on these inscriptions 

* N&yanikA, in S. N&ganik&, is a double diminutive from S. n&ga, " a snake." 

^ The name was probably Bh^yala, as a female name Bhayil4 occurs at Kud&, inscription No. 1 2. 

^ The first letter of the name is not certain. It may be also read as va or bha. I cannot give a transliteration 
of the whole into Sanskrit, but think that the syllables ai/iro correspond to Sankrit drya. Regarding the meaning 
of the title Mahdrafhi^ see Kdrle, inscription Ko. 20. 

^ Hakusiri, which, according to the method of spelling used in the ancient inscriptions, may stand for Hak- 
kusiri, would correspond exactly to Sanskrit Saktu^rl, " he whose glory is the {Bocrificial) barley-flour." But it 
will be shown below in the remarks that it is probably a corruption of SaktiSti, 

* See Ind, Ant, vol. xi, p. 236. 



i 
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Remarks^ 

Owing to the mutilation of Nos. I. and 11. the inquiry into the bearing of the N&nfighS^t 
inscriptions on the early history of the Dekhan presents very considerable difficulties, and 
its results must always remain open to adverse criticism, in a higher degree even than those 
deduced from other documents of the same class, because more conjectures and speculative 
combinations are necessarily required in order to obtain them. But it seems to me that a 
complete and minute analysis of the contents of these documents, and a careful utilisation 
of the information available in other inscriptions and in the PurS,9ik accounts of the 
Southern dynasties, permits a combination of the fragments into a self- consistent story and 
a fuller solution of the riddles which they oflfer than might be expected at a first glance. 

The fundamental principles on which the inquiry must be based are those three, the 
importance of which Pandit Bhagv&nl&l has already recognised, and which he has in 
part, at least, correctly applied in his article on the coins of the Andhrabhrityas. First, it 
must be assumed that the royal personages mentioned in the large inscriptions (Nos. L and 
II.) are identical with or intimately connected with those represented in the broken relievos 
on the back wall of the cave, and named in the six small inscriptions accompanying them. 
Secondly, it must be acknowledged that they refer to the same dynasty, which has left 
records of its deeds and its liberality towards the Bauddha monks in the caves of KSxle, 
N&sik, and Ka^iheri, and on the Amar&vatl stApa, and which the Purdnas call Andhras or 
Andhrabhrityas. Thirdly, it must be conceded that the characters of the N&n&ghS,t inscrip- 
tions belong to a period anterior by about 100 years to that of the edicts of Gautamlputra 
S&takan^i I. and his son Vlisishtblputra PuJum&yL 

As regards the first proposition, its probability is very great on account of the fact 
that the same cave contains the two sets of inscriptions, and that, as the characters show, 
both belong to the same period. What can be more natural than the assumption that the 
relievos are intended as illustrations of the large inscription, especially as the most super- 
ficial comparison of the labels over the heads of the figures with the large inscription shows 
that the former represent two kings, a queen, a Mahfi.rathi, and three royal princes, while 
the fragments of the latter certainly mention a queen, one or possibly two kings, a Mah&ra- 
thi, and at least two princes ? This probability gains considerably by the analogous custom 
pointed out by Pa^cjit Bhagv&nlal, according to which both Bauddha and Jaina founders, 
restorers, and benefactors of temples, set up so-called S&lik&s, i.e., their own and their 
relatives* statues in the sacred precincts, grouping the images according to the various 
generations.* The occurrence of this practice in such widely distant countries as Gujar&t 
and Nep&l, permits us to infer that once it was imiversal all over India, Traces of it, I 
think, are also found in other Western caves, e.gr., at Kfirle and Eu4S., where figures of 
kings and queens are ihtroduced, which look very much as if they were intended for por- 
traits. But in order to make the connection between the two sets of inscriptions and the 
figures really convincing, it is necessary to show that at least the numl^er and the characters 
of the persons named in them actually correspond. To prove the identity or correspondence 
of all the names is, of course, impossible, because the majority of those in Nos. I. and II. 
have been lost or mutilated. Pancjit BhagvS,nlal, who has partly attempted this task in 
the article quoted above, arrives at the conclusion that the male figures with the short 

^ Examples are found in some of Yastup^la's temples, €,g,y at Ab(L 
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inscriptions represent three generations of the Andhra dynasty. 1. Eang S4tav4bana. 
2. Bang S&takarni. 3. The sons of the latter, the Kum&ras or royal princes Bh&ya[la] 
Hakusiri and S&tav&hana. He further identifies King Sfttakar^i with the royal prince 
(kumdra) Vedisiri, and believes that the latter is referred to also by the word rano "of 
the king" (at the end of line 1), and is described as a Mahirti^hi and '* increaser of the 
Amgiya race" (line 3). The latter name he is inclined to correct to Andhiya, and to take 
as an equivalent of a Sanskrit adjective Andhriya/ derived from Andhra. Finally, he 
assumes that Yedisiri-S&takani was the person who caused the inscriptions to be incised. 

I regret that I am unable to agree with a portion of my learned friend's remarks, and 
must differ from him on all his deductions, except that the relievos and their headings 
refer to three generations. In favour of the latter point particularly is the circumstance 
that the first king and the last Kum&ra bear the same name, and that it is usual among the 
Hindis to name the grandson after his grandfather. The dijBtribution of the persons named 
in these three generations, on the other hand, cannot be correct, for Pa^cjiit Bhagv&nl&l 
entirely forgets No. VI., the Mah&rathi Tranakayiro, and neglects to notice the circumstance 
that this individual is placed between the Kum&ra Bh&yo[la] (No. V.) and the Kum&ras 
Hakusiri and S&tav4bana. The latter circumstance makes it highly improbable that the 
three Eum&ras belong to one and the same generation. As a stranger is introduced after 
Kum&ra BhS.ya[la], it is more likely that this prince belonged to the second generation, 
and, in fact, was a brother of king S&takani. This conjecture would become almost a certainty 
if it could be shown that the Mah&rathi was not a son of SS^takani, but closely connected 
with him in some other way. An analysis of the contents of the first part of the large 
inscription will, I think, show in what relation the Mali&rathi Tranakayiro stood to 
S&takani, and furnish further proof that the third generation consisted of two membei-s 
only. It will also make evident that Pa^ijiit Bhagv&nlS^l makes too much of Kum4ra 
Vedisiri, and errs in identifyiug him with King S&takani. 

In considering the contents of the large inscription the first question is. Who is the 
chief person in it ? Now, the central figure is a queen, whose name has been lost. Line 3 
gives her parentage, deriving it from a Mahflrathi, " the increaser of the Amgiya race," 
whose name is also lost. Line 4 states that she was the wife of a king, whose name ended in 
. . . 8iri, and that her two sons were Vedisiri and Sati. Line 5, finally, gives a catalogue 
of her virtues, asserts that she was *' well acquainted with initiatory ceremonies (dikhd), 
vows (vrcUa), and sacrifices {yana)j and contains the very important information that 
" sacrifices were offered by her {yand hutdy Thus, she and her affaii-s occupy three out of 
the five lines and a half over which the first part of the document extends, and it is said of 
her that she performed, or caused to be performed, those very acts, with the enumeration 
of which the second part of the inscription is filled. As another sentence ending in yanehi 
yitham, " sacrifices were offered," followed the phrase yand hiUd and immediately preceded 
the word vano, " description " or " details," it is of course possible to demur to the conclusion 
that the queen caused the particular sacrifices named in the description to be offered, and to 
contend that some other male agent was named in the last portion. Though it might, further, 
be urged in favour of such a conjecture that, according to the Sdstras^ women ore not allowed 
to offer Srauta sacrifices, and that Br&hma^as who perform such sacrifices for them (strtydjaka) 

* An adjective Andhriya, is, however, not traceable in Sanskrit, where andhra, dndhra^ and andhraka alone 
occur. 
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are severely Uamed, yet that seems hardly probable, for in the sentence which ends with yanehi 
yitham, " sacrifices were oflFered," we have the impersonal passive construction and the genitive 
rdyasa ''of the king" (1. 6, first word). It is for this reason not likely tbat the clause con- 
tained any personal agent. Further, though in general Brahmans are forbidden to act as priests 
for women, that prohibition does not apply t6 queens who may be conducting the government 
of a state, either independently or for minor sons. In that case the disabilities attaching to 
the sex are removed by the position which the female occupies.^ Now, it seems to me that 
the queen described^ in the large inscription must have been ruling as guardian of her son, 
the prince Vedisiri. For though, as has been shown, she is the chief person in the inscrip- 
tion, **the best of royal princes," Vedisiri is addressed inline 1 with namo^ "adoration 
to" or '* praise to," and treated with the same reverence as the gods invoked in the begin- 
ning of the mangaldcharana. That fact points to his occupying a privileged and parti- 
cularly high position. Further, in the enumeration of the queen's virtues (line 5), it is 
asserted that she ** lived (even) in her home like an ascetic" (gdhatdpasd), and *' remained 
chaste" {charitahramhachariyd). Such behaviour befits a widow only, not a wife whose 
husband is living. A widow must, as is well known, never violate the duty which she 
owed to her husband, and it is particularly prescribed that she shall emaciate herself by 
fasts and other austerities. A married wife, on the other hand, has no business with such 
practices, and the duty of conjugal intercourse is incumbent on her. Hence, it seems that 
the two epithets gahatdpasd and charitahrarnhachariyd clearly indicate that the king was 
dead. If that was the case, the conclusion that the widowed queen ruled during the 
minority of her son, and that that son was Vedisiri, follows from the namaskdra addressed 
to him. If these combinations are admitted, the large inscription mentions — 1. A defunct 
king whose name ended in . . . sirL 2. His widowed queen (name lost). 3. The father 
of the queen, a Mah&rathi (name lost) of the Aihgiya race ; 4, 5, two sons of 1 and 2, the 
prince Vedisiri and the illustrious Sati. But there is still one line (2) which has not been 
taken into account. The fragment remaining speaks of a " brave heroic lord of the Dekhuu 
whose rule was undisputed," and if the last word ratio in line 1 is, — as in my opinion must 
be, — connected with the words in line 2, it appears that he was a king. The individual re- 
ferred to cannot have been the Mah&rathi mentioned in line 2. The construction forbids this, 
because the word hdldya stands before mahdrcUhino. Moreover, as stated above, Mahd- 
rathi was a title belonging to a feudal baron, and had a meaning similar to the title Mahd- 
sdmanta. This follows clearly from the fact that in K&rle No. 20 the Mah&rathi of the 
Okhalakiyas dates according to the regnal years of Pujum&yi. Again, the word rano and 
the fragment of line 2 cannot be connected with the preceding genitive Vedisirisa^ because 
it is clearly impossible that a person who is called a royal prince, can at the same time 
receive the title "king" and be said to be the lord paramount of the Dekhan. Thus the 
only course is to assume that the words in question refer to a sixth individual, a second 
king, who, as his name stands before that of the consort of the pious sacrificer, either 
was his father or remoter ancestor. 

K we now turn to the persona mentioned in the small inscriptions, it is clear that the 
number and the character attributed to each correspond almost exactly with those in the 
larger. They may be arranged as follows :— 



^ For the fact that queens ruled in India, compare Rdjatarangint, i, 70 ; vi, 313 vegq, and the grants of Queen 
Vijayabhatt^rikfi of the Chalukya rar^, Jour, Bo. Br, As, Soc,, voL iii, p. 203; Ind, AiU,, yol vii, p. 163. 
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No. III. King Simuka S&tavl^h&na (mentioned in No. L 1-2 as king and lord of 

the Dekhan) 
No. VI. Mahlrathi Tra^akayiro 
(mentioned in No. I. as father of the sacrificing queen, 
and as Mah&rathi of the Aibgi ja race) 



No. IV. Qneen Myanikft ] ( King SAtakani No. V. Kum&ra Bh&yapa] 

(the Queen who offered the sacrifices r = "{ (mentioned as the lord (not found in No. L) 

acording to No. I.) J I ( • • • sin in No. L L 4) 



No. VII. Kum&ra Hakusiri No. VIII. Kum&ra SAtav&hana (Vedisiri in No. L) 

(No. I. Sati). 

The only difficulties which remain are (1) the discrepancy between the name S&takani 
(No. IV.) and that ending in . . . siri (No. L), (2) the discrepancy between the names of 
the two princes in Nos. VII. and VIII. and in No. I. Now, it must be noted that S&ta- 
kani is not a proper name, but a Biruda or title, and that we have, at least, one certain case 
where a king who was called SS^takani had a second name containing the word — siRi, in that 
of the second Gautamlputra of the N&sik and Ka^beri inscriptions, whose complete name is 
in Prakrit Gotamiputa Siri-Yafta S&takanuji. The fact that the name of the second king 
in No. 11. ends in . . . siri, and in No. IV. is Satakani, is, therefore, no obstacle to their identi- 
fication. As regards the names of the EumS^ras the case is somewhat different. The 
Sanskrit foi-m of the name of the prince called in No. I. "the illustrious Sati" is un- 
doubtedly Sakti. The Prakrit word is the regular representative of Sakti, and we know, 
from the legendary history of S&tav&hana,^ that a Saktikum&ra belonged to his line. 
Though in general I do not attribute any historical value to those legends, yet I think it 
cannot be denied that they have correctly preserved some of the names of the persons whose 
lives they pretend to describe. Now, if Sakti is the Sanskrit etymon of Sati, it is quite 
possible that Hahu^ which, according to the method of spelling adopted in the old inscrip- 
tions, may stand for Hakku^ is another stronger Prakrit corruption of Sakti.* It ought not to 
be objected that, even admitting the philological possibility of the identification of Sati and 
Hakku, it is improbable that two such different forms should be used to designate the same 
individual in two closely allied inscriptions. For, to judge from the examples furnished 
by other ancient Prakrit inscriptions, the Hindus did not hesitate to vary the forms of 
names even in one and the same inscription. Thus we find in Nasik No. 14 the forms 
Pujum&yi, and in the postscript No. 15 Pujumavi, and Bhad&vaniya in No. 14 against 
Bhad&yaniya in No. 15. Similarly in the Jaggagyapetta inscriptions {Ind. Ant.^ vol. xi, 
p. 256), where a number of names occur formed with the word ndgay " snake," we find 
sometimes ndga and sometimes ndka employed. Under these circumstances I not only take 
Sati and Haku to denote the same person, but to be two different forms of the same name. 
If the illustrious Sati and Prince Hakusiri are one, it follows that Vedisiri is another name of 
Satav&hana, and it must be noted that S4tav&hana is just as little a proper name as SS^takaui, 
but either a family name or a Biruda, It will be observed that the order ^in which the two 



^ See e,g. Jacob! on jthe Vtiacharitay Weber, Ind, Stud,, voL xiv, p. 103. 

^ The change of sa to ha is not at all uncommon ; see Kuhn, FdligramnuUikj p. 45, 53 (where P&li gui^isd, 
suTjJid, and hu$d for Sanskrit snushd ought to be compared), and the common name Harkgha in the Amar&vati 
inscriptions for Saviglia ; that of kta to kka is just as usual as that of kta to Ua. And there are at least some 
instances where final u appears for t / e.g, in Teraijhu (N&sik inscriptions, Nos. 11 b, 15, 18) for Triraimi. See 
also Kuhn, ibidem^ p. 25. 
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princes are named differs in the two sets of inscriptions. In the large one V ediairi stands 
first and Sati second, while in the short one Hakusiri appears before S&tav&hana. The 
cause of this discrepancy probably is that Sati-Haku was the elder by birth, but that the 
succession to the throne devolved on Vedisiri-S&tav&hana, either for unknown political 
reasons, or because the elder brother was dead at the time when the inscription was 
incised. 

In turning now to the second point — ^the question as to which Andhra kings of the 
Pur&9ik lists, the princes named in the N&n&gh&t inscriptions have to be identified with, — I 
must premise that the link which connects the latter with the Andhra dynasty consists in 
the names S&tav&hana and S&takani. From the Nasik inscriptions Nos. 1 and 14 we learn 
that Erish9a, PulumS.yi, and Oautamtputra S&taka9i I. call themselves members of the ^' race 
of SitavlLhana," and these same kings belong, according to the Purdnas^ to the dynasty of 
the Andhras or Andhrabhrityas. Again, the title or Biruda S&takam^i is given in the cave 
inscriptions to several members of the Sfi.tav&hana family, and in the PurS,9ik lists, its 
Sanskrit original, S&takarni or S&takarni, appears repeatedly as the name of Andhra kings. 
Moreover, it has not hitherto been found applied to any other princes but those of the 
S&tav&hana- Andhra family, and its use seems to be confined to them. Under these 
circumstances we may safely infer that wherever we find kings or royal princes bearing 
the appellation S&tav&hana or S&takani they presumably belong to the Andhra dynasty of 
the Purdnas, and may be looked for in the lists of those works. Pancjit Bhagv&nl&l, acting 
on this principle, identifies the first king of the N&n&gb&t inscriptions with the thirteenth 
king of the Matsya Purdna, called Kuntalasv&ti, and the second with the fourteenth of 
the same list, Sv&tikarna. In favour of the first conjecture he adduces the fact that 
y&tsy&y ana's KdmasHtra speaks of a Euntalasv4min-S&takar9i-SS.tav4hana, and he thinks 
that probably Kuntalasv&min was a second name of S&tav&hana. The name Sv&tikar^a is, 
in his opinion, a corruption of Sfitakar^L The basis of this identification is obviously very 
unsafe, and the Pancjit's conjecture becomes very improbable if it is borne in mind that the 
N&n^h&t inscription gives not merely S&tav&hana, but Simuka Sd.tavd.hana as the 
name of the first king. I have already stated why I cannot accept Pa^cjit Bhagv&nl&rs 
explanation of Simuka by Srtmukha^ " of glorious face," and that Simuka probably is a 
part of the king's name, because the adjective sirimdto, "the illustrious one," stands at 
the end of the inscription, and hence no other adjective of the same or similar import is 
required. But if Simuka is the proper name, it is not diflScult to find in the lists 
of the Purdnas the person named in the Naii&gh&t inscription. Simuka-S&tavahana 
is in all probability the first king of the list of the Andhra mouarchs, whose name is 
never given alike in any two works, but according to three Purdnas begins with a si or 
si ; according to two, contains in the second syllable the vowel u ; and according to all, 
ends in ha. The Vdyu Purdna calls the founder of the Andhra dynasty Sindhuka, the 
Matsya Purdna 6iSuka. the Vishnu Purdna ^ipraka and the Brahmdnda Purdna 
Chhismaka.* Now this divergence of the authorities clearly proves that the name was one 



1 Wilson, Visht^up. (ed. Hall, vol. iv, p. 194)w Prof. Wilson's assertion that the Bhdgavata calls the founder 
of the Andhra dynasty Bcdin is a mistake. For the word holly which occurs iu the verse quoted, must be taken 
as an adjective, not as a proper name. The real name of the " powerful S^Mra servant of the Andhra race " has 
been left out Wilford's assertion that the first Andhra is called Siidraka in the Knmdrikd Khaiyda I doubt, for 
I have not found it in the copy which I have examined. But even if Wilford were right, the authority of the 
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which did not readily give aoy sen^e if takeu as a Sanskrit name, but had a strange, un* 
Sanskritic form. Hence the copyists blundered badly, and correctors tried to make a 
Sanskrit word of the unmeaning syllable43. To this desire we owe the form Ediipraka (lit., 
'* the swift one "), which, according to Dr. F. R Hall, occurs in some copies of the Vishnu 
Furdna^ the form SiSuka (lit., "the infant"), and Sindhuka (lit., "bom on the Indus." 
But patent as the fact is that the name of the first Andhra king is badly corrupted in all 
the PurAnas which give it, there is not one form among those given which might be safely 
regarded as the original of the others, while it is not too much to say all that can be 
easily traced to misspellings of Simnka or Simuka. The reading of the V4yu, Sindhuka or 
Simdhuka goes back to Simuka, Sipraka, and oiiuka to oimuka, while Chhismaka, the 
reading of the Brahndnda, which still preserves the ma^ owes its initial chha to a 
bad pronunciation of So, Everybody who is conversant with Devan&garl MSS. will 
know how commou th^ graphical mistakes which I here impute to the scribes really are. 
As regards the two forms Simuka and Simuka, they are for a Hindu, who, if he is not 
a grammarian, constantly exchanges these two sibilants, and especially before i and e 
in many districts always pronounces i for s, perfectly identical. Similarly the forms 
S&tav4hana and SS.tav&hana, S&takurQi and S&takar];Li, Ya^ishtha and Vasishtha, S&n- 
kli&yana and S&nkh4yana frequently occur in the same work, and it is difficult to decide 
in such cases, except where the etymology is perfectly certain, which form is the original 
one. In the case of Simuka it is .possible that the form with s is the older one, as the word 
ipight be derived by the affix uka (like prithuka^ ridkyka^ kramuka, &c.) from the rare root 
syam, which according to the grammarians means '* to go," " to make a noise,'* and " to 
examine" or " consider." Simuka might thus mean like the familiar name Rudra, '* the 
roarer." But it is also possible that the Prakrit Simuka is a strongly corrupted Apa- 
bhrami^ or De^ word. Be that as it may be, the identification of Simuka S4tav&hana with 
the Sindhuka, Sipraka, &c., of the Purdrias^ is not affected by the etymological question. 
But there are other facts connected with the statements of the inscriptions and of the 
Purdnas which support the identification. First, if Simuka is the founder of the Andhra 
dynasty, the fact that he bears the second name S&tav&hana, agrees well with the fact that 
the inscriptions give SS,tav&hana-kula ^'the race of S&tav&hana" as the family name of 
the Andhra kings. Secondly, according to the Purdnas, the founder of the Andhra dynasty 
was succeeded by his brother Krishna (who appears in the N&sik inscription Na 1 as 
Ka9ha), and the latter by his son SS.takar];Li or S&takarqii. The second king of our short 
inscriptions is the illustrious S&takaui. Now it happens not unfrequently in Indian inscrip- 
tions that the genealogy is not given completely, and even important members are left out^ 
Even supposing, therefore, that the . Pur&9ik account of the order in which the first three 
Andhras followed one another is correct, there is no obstacle in the usages observed in 
Hindu inscriptions that prevents us from taking Simuka S&tav&hana as the paternal uncle 
of S&takani. 

The third argument in favour of the view that these inscriptions belong to the earliest 
times of the Andhras is furnished by the alphabet. If we compare the characters of the 

Kumdrikd KM^da, which appears to be a compilation of the 14th or 15th century a.d. (see my notes, Bombay 
Gazetteer, "Cambay "), would be of no value. Elsewhere (see, e,g., Ind. Stttd,, voL xiv, p. 105) S'iidiaka is called 
a minister of S&tavfthana. 

^ See Ind. Ant,, vol. vi, pp. 60, 184 ; and vii, 66, where in a grant of Guhasena of Yalabhi the name of his 
father Dharapatta has been left out. 
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N&D&gh&t inscriptions with those used by the later Andhra kings, Oautamiputra, S^takaqii 
I., and Pulumd,7iy at N&sik and E&rle, the former show the following constant peculiarities, 
which consist in— (1) the absence of a thickening or small horizontal line or serif at the top 
of letters which begin wit^ or consist of a vertical stroke, like ka, pa, ra, va, kc. ; (2) the 
absence of curves in the lower portions of the letters ka and ra ; (3) the roundness of the 
letters pa^ ya, la, and ha, which in the later inscriptions are angular ; (4) the form of the 
letter da, which consists of a small vertical top stroke, a deep irregular curve open to the 
left, and a small vertical stroke at the bottom, which latter, in the later inscriptions, has 
been changed to a horizontal stroke turned to the right; (5) the form of the letter chha, 
which consists of a circle divided by a long vertical line, while the later inscriptions show 
two small circles joined together, with a very short vertical over the junction or over the 
first circle ; (6) the use of the symbol su for 100 instead of the symbol iu. All these 
peculiarities are archaic, because they agree with the oldest form of the Southern Indian 
alphabet, i.e., that which the Maury as use. A number of other letters vary in their foi-ms 
and sometimes agree with the Maurya characters, and sometimes with those of the later 
Andhras. In some cases we find other variations which are not traceable elsewhere ; thus 
the initial a has the Maurya form in apratihatachakasa (No. I. 1. 2), and in amgiya 
(No. I. 1. 4), the later Andhra form in aso (No. I. 1. 6) and a^o (No. II. 1. 1), and an 
unusual shape in asaratho (No. II. 1. 1), amgirasdm (No. 11. 1. 5), &c., where the two left 
hand strokes are curved upwards and downwards. Again, va, cha, and ma usually show 
the round Maurya forms, but the first is angular, e.g. in devdnam (No. I. 1. 1), in variya 
(beginning of No. I. 1. 5), and in devi (No. IV.), the second has the later shape in dia 
(No. IV.), and the third is angular, e.g. in dhammasa (No. I. 1. 1). Finally, the letters 
ga and ta usually agree with those of Pulum&yi's inscriptions. But in sagara (No. I. 1. 3), 
and still more in arhgirctSitim^o (No. II. 1. 6), the ga has the angular form used by the 
Mauryas. The same remark applies to the ta of satino (No. I. 1. 4), dhamnagirttamsa 
(No. II. 1. 2), and a few other cases. 

The inferences as to age drawn from these facts will be considered further on. For 
the present it will suffice to point out that, according to the epigraphical evidence, these 
documents may be placed a little but not much later than Aioka's and Da^ratha's edicts. 
But what, in my opinion, most clearly proves that they belong to one of the first Andhras 
is that their graphic peculiarities fully agree with those of the N&sik inscription (No. 1) of 
Eanha or Krishna's reign. In the latter we have the same forms of da, ka.ja, ra, la, va 
and ha, the same absence of the thickening or serifs at the top of the vertical strokes, and 
the same vacillation as to the form of ta and ma. This complete identity of the characters 
very strongly corroborates my view that the S&takarni whose wife caused the N&n&ghftt 
inscriptions to be incised is the S&takarni whom the PurdTias call the son of Krishna and 
the third Andhra king. In conclusion, I have to add two more remarks. First, I must 
repeat that I do not feel justified in trusting the assertion of the Purdnas that the third 
king (S&takarni) was the son of the second (Krishna). He may have been the son of the 
first and have come to rule only after the death of his uncle, for it is a very common occur- 
rence in Indian history that an uncle assumes the government instead of a nephew who is 
a minor at his fathers death. The fact that Krishna's name does not occur in the N&nS.gh&t 
inscriptions is not absolutely irreconcilable with the Purdijik account, but it is more easily 
explained on the supposition that SS.takani was Simuka S4tav&bana's son. A usurper 
would, of course, not be noticed. The Pur&ijik accounts of the Andhras, moreover, as is 
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well known, are not very accurate, and their being mistaken on such a detail as the exact 
relationship of the rulers is very probable. Nevertheless, I prefer to leave the question 
open. Secondly, it might be objected to my theory that the name of the fourth Pur&i^ik 
king, PArijotsanga, does not agree with that of Sfitakani's son, who is called Vedisiri- 
S&tavahana. One answer to this objection would be that the name PAnjotsanga is clearly 
a Biruda, and its bearer certainly had one or perhaps more other names. He may, therefore, 
be identical with our Vedisiri-S&tav&hana. The difficulty admits, however, of a very 
different solution. It is not impossible that, though Vedisiri-S&tav&hana was heir-apparent, 
he may never have come to rule at all. It must not be forgotten that the PurS^ik lists 
contain neither a Vedisiri nor a S&tav&hana, and the question if our "best of royal 
princes " ever ruled, or if he is hidden under the name Piirijiotsanga, must for the present be 
left undecided. 

As regards the third point, — the age of the N&n&gh&t inscription and the chronological 
position of Simuka, Ka^ha, and S&takaui, I can here only indicate shortly my views,* 
which differ considerably from the chronological theories of Professor Wilson, as well as 
from those of Mr. Bh&u Dh&jl and Pandit Bhagv&ul&l. I find it impossible to trust with 
Wilson to the statements of the Purdnas regarding the order and duration of the Maurya, 
Sunga, E^vS.yana, and Andhra dynasties, and to fix the accession of Simuka-Sipraka, in 
21 B.C., by the simple proceeding of adding the years of the first-named three dynasties, and 
deducting the total from 312, the year B.C. in which Chandraguptas' coronation is supposed 
to have taken place. This method is charmingly simple, but hardly in accordance with the 
canons of historical research. Its incorrectness is proved by the fact that it throws the 
reign of Pujum&yi, whom Ptolemy in 150 a.d. mentions as a ruler of fiaithana or Paithan, 
into the fourth century a.d. On the other hand, I am unable to agree with Mr. BhM D&ji 
and Pandit Bhagv&ulal that Gautamiputra S&takar^ii I., who overthrew the Kshatrapa Naha- 
p§,na, must have done so between 124-135 a.d., because Nahap&na's latest date is Samvat 
46, and this Samvat is the Saka era. Nor can I assume with them that Ptolemy's dictum, 
"Baithana, the royal residence of Siri-Polemaios," must mean that Siri-Polemaios, 
whom they, following Lassen, rightly identify with Gautamiputra Sitakar^i's son, Siri- 
Pulumflyi, ruled at Paithfl^-Pratishth&na, at or shortly before the time when Ptolemy 
wrote, i.e., in 150 B.C. Least of all can I concede to Pa^icjit Bhagv&nlfi.l that it is per- 
missible, after upsetting the chronological system of the Purdnas, to invoke their help 
for chronological purposes, and assume that the years which some of them allot to the 
various reigns have been correctly given, and to fix the dates of kings with the help 
of the Pur&nik figures. As regards Ptolemy's statement, it. gives nothing else but 
an extreme limit beyond which the reign of Pujum&yi-Polemaios cannot be placed. 
There are good reasons for believing that the two names denote the same person. But as 
we do not know from what source Ptolemy drew his information, and as a note like that 
which he gives would be equally correct both if PuJum&yi lived a long time before the 
geographer, and if he were his contemporary,* it is not possible to make Ptolemy's assertion 
the starting-point of a chronological calculation. Further, as regards the Purdnas, their 

^ I trust that 1 shaU soon be able to treat the question more fully in a treatise " On the Hoyal Inscriptions 
of the Western Caves." 

^ Similarly a geographer of the present day describing Germany would be quite correct appending to the name 
Berlin, the note, '* the capital of Frederic the Great," and a historian of future ages who would infer from this 
statement that Frederic the Great ruled in 1882, would make, as we all know, a serious blunder. 
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aim is to bring the history of India into the frame of the Yuga theory. For this purpose 
their authors have to pile dynasty on dynasty in order to fill a space of many thousand 
years. Historical research has shown that they possessed some reliable information not 
only as to names, but even as to years. In the case of the Andhra dynasty, the coins and 
inscriptions prove that the order in which the corrupt forms of the names Gautamlputra 
S&takar^i, Pulum&yi, Sakasena {Sirisena) Mfttharlputra, and Gautamlputra YajilaiSii S&taka^sii 
are given, is perfectly correct, as well as that Simuka, Krisb^ia, and S&takani reigued a 
considerable time before the former princes, and followed each other closely. But it by no 
means follows that all the other names or the order in which they are given are reliable. 
Nor is there any guarantee that the dynasty of Simuka-Sipraka ruled during about 450 
years, much less that Simuka- 6ipraka reigned 350 or 360 years before Gautamlputra 
S&takanjii I. All these points have to be proved. Though I think it right and necessary, 
therefore, to look to the Purdnas for the kings mentioned iu the inscriptions, I deny 
the possibility of making up a chronological account of the Andhras with their help. 
It seems to me that the only means for approximatively fixing the age of the group 
of kings — 1. Simuka, 2. Krishna, 3. S^takaui — and of that containing 1. Gotamlputa 
Sfitakam^i, 2. Pujum&yi, 3. Sakasena M&cjbariputa, 4. Gotamlputa Siriyafia S&takamui and 
5. Chandasiri, are epigraphic evidence, and the synchronisms with the Western EBhatrapas, 
who date according to an era, not according to regnal years. The synchronisms which the 
inscriptions and ruins allow us to establish are : 1. Gotamlputa S&takaih^i was a contem- 
porary of Nahap&na. 2. Pulum&yi was a contemporary of Chashtana. 3. Gotamiputa 
Siriyaiia S&takamni was a contemporary of Kudrad4man,^ whose reign fell between 72 and 
101 of the era used by the Western Kshatrapas. The initial point of the latter era can be 
determined approximatively by the following process. The ILshatrapas ruled over M&lava, 
Eastern E&jputlln&, and Gujar&t Their power was destroyed by their immediate successors 
the Guptas, whose first date in MUlavd. is the Gupta year 83, while the latest date on the 
coins of the Kshatrapas is Sam 310.* These two dates must, therefore, nearly correspond. 
The Gupta era began about 190 a.d.,' and the Gupta year 83 to circiter 273 a.d. Hence 
the beginning of the Kshatrapa era falls about the middle of the first century B.O., and 
the reign of Gotamiputa S&takam^i I., who destroyed Nahapftna's power, a little earlier. 
In order to determine the date of the group Simuka, Ka^ha, S&takani, nothing but the 
epigraphic evidence is available. It seems to me that a comparison of the characters of 
Ka^ha s and of the N&n&gh4t inscriptions with those on the coins of the earlier Sunga kings, 
as well as of DhanabhAti's inscription on the Bharahut gateway, which, owing to its begin- 
ning suganam raje^ i.e. J^ungdndrh rdjye, "In the reign of the Sungas," must be counted 
among the documents of Pushyamitra's successors, incontestably proves that the N&n&gh&t 
and Kapha's N&sik inscriptions belong to the first half of the second century B.C., i.e. were 
incised between 200-150 B.C. It agrees \yith this estimate that the differences between the 
characters of Gotamiputa SS^takamni's and those of the NS.n&ghllt documents are such that 
it is not possible to place them, as Pa^cjit Bhagv&nl&l has also seen, at a distance of more 
than about 100 years. 

^ The latter assertion becomes partictdarly probable by Campbell and Bhagy&nlil's discovery of a coin of 
S&takaitini designed on the model of the Kshatrapa coins. 

* General Cunningham's unpublished coin. 

* This date is now substantiated by Sir E. C. Bayley's discoveries of Gupta dates on the Kabul coins and other 
epigraphic evidence. 

K 
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It now remains to notice the importance of the large inscription for the history of 
religion and civilisation in India. First, it proves more clearly what indeed may be 
inferred from the names of some Andhra kings, e.g. from SiiiyaiLa or Yajiia^rl and from the 
N&sik inscription No. 14, that this family from the beginning to the end adhered to the 
Brahmanical faith, and, though willing to support Bauddha mendicants by liberal gifts, did 
not follow their heretical teachings. This fact, to which I have pointed already in my intro- 
duction to Apastamba {Sacred Books of the JEast^ vol. ii, p. xxrvi), taken together with the 
other fact that Southern India produced a number of ancient schools of the Taittirtya Veda 
and of the Sdmaveda, some of which seem to have had their home in the Andhra country, 
disposes of the view frequently advanced that the non-Aryan races of Southern India owe 
their civilisation to Buddhism and Jainism, and that Brahmanism is, in Southern India, a 
modem interloper. Secondly, the second part of the large inscription shows that the asser- 
tion made in the school-books of the Br&hmans regarding the costliness of the great Vedic 
or Srauta sacrifices are not exaggerated, and that the so-called Ddnastutis^ occurring in the 
JRigveda^ name comparatively speaking small largesses which the Kishis received from their 
royal patrons. Thirdly, the invocation namo Sarhkarhsana- Vdsudevdnam CharhdasiUdnaTh 
mahimdvatdnamj ^'adoration to the two descendants of the Moon, Samkarshana and V&su- 
deva, who are endowed with majesty,'' furnishes an important addition to the materials 
proving the early prevalence of the worship of Krishna and his family in other countries 
than the Doab, where the Greeks already found the dub-bearing Krish^a-VisliQU installed 
as the tutelary deity. 



II. Kanheui Inscriptions. 

• 

The first fifteen inscriptions, given below, have been read according to the facsimiles 
on pi. li. For the following ones I have used Dr. West's eye-copies {Jour. Bo. Br. Roy. 
As. Soc.j vol. vi, pp. 1-14) and some unpublished materials. A portion of the Ka^iheri 
inscriptions has been translated by Dr. Stevenson in his usual style (loa cit. vol. v. 
p. 1 seqq.) 

No. 1 (West's No. 1) beneath a standing figure of Buddha, in a recess behind the 
d&goba Cave No. II. — 

1. Nannavaidya- 

2. r&no 

3. Bh4skara^ . 

4. Bharavit 

5. Chelladeva 

6. BoppaiL 

7. Bhatta Ehasu ayval po- 

8. box [II] 

The inscription, which shows some Sanskrit nominatives, and ends with two Prakrit 
words, seems to record merely the names of some Brahmans who visited the cave, viz., 
Nanna^ t.e., Ndndy a physician; BhdsJcar^ Bhdravi, Chelladeva^ Boppal^ i.e.y Vopadeva, 
and a priest or Bhattjl, whose name may be read Khasu or Besu. The concluding two 
Prakrit words are not quite clear to me, but it seems likely that their meaning is equivalent 
to the Jaina phrase nityarh pranamati, which is often read on votive statues, ^wa-i might 
stand for Sanskrit avyayam, or avyaye. Alphabet, Western type of the fourth or fifth century. 
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No. 2, on the back wall of Cave 11/ above a bench — 

1. Nftsikakasa N&ka- 

2. nakasa sata dejadhama [ || ] 

— " A seat, the meritorious gift of N&ganaka (N&kaijLaka), {an inhdbitant)^ of N&sik." 

The word sata is probably a corruption of Sanskrit sadak. Language, P&U ; charac- 
ters, Andhra type of the time of Pujum&yi, or a little earlier. 

No. 3, in the same cave, near a tank — 

1. £[aliyana[n&] saYanako[k&]ra8a Samida- 

2. tasa saha 8agha[ghe]na pani[ja]ka deyadbaihma [ || ] 

— ** A cistern (?), the meritorious gift of the goldsmith Samidata (Sv&midatta), of 
Kaly&^a (associated) with the community {of ascetics and lay 'brethren)'' 

Dr. West's facsimile reads plainly Kalimyand (ablat.) which is required, and saghdne^ 
t.e. saghena or saghend. Language, P&U ; Letters, Andhra ; Date, about or shortly after 
Pujum&yi's time. 

No. 4, on the right-hand gate-post of the Chaitya cave (No. IIL) — 

1. Bano Gotam[iptitasa S&mi-Siriya&asa] 

2. Sotakaximissa [saiiivachare gi] ^ 

3. mhapakhe pazhchame [5 divase ] 

4. y&9^'akehi atii(t) ]^ 

5. nuya upamnelii g&[. ] 

6. kh&tiyehi bhAtiipii ] 

7. Gajasenena G^jami[tena ] 

8. kapath&yi cheti[ya ] 

9. &chariy&naiii nik&[yasa .... Bhdd&ya] 

10. nty&naixi parigahe pa[tith&pitaiii mi] 

11. tapitiinaiii abhattt&[naiii] ] 

12. pdj&ya kTitambini[na Mla]k&nazh Mli[k&naiii] 

13. savatasa^ bh^giney&na nik[4]yasa n&ti] 

14. vagasa cha aga pafiasiya 8ayvasa[tdnaih] 

15. hitasukMya hetu [ | ] etha cha nava . .] 

16. k& pavajito thei& bhadatarAclial& bhlidaili[tar] 

17. GahaU bhadaihtaryijayamitd bbadata-£o[dliiko] 

18. bhadata-Dhamapild up^ko cha negamo A[nada-] 

19. puto Aparenuko 8am&pit&[ | ] &chari[y]4na ther&^aiii 

20. bhadata-Seuihl&naih sisena uparakhitana bha-^ 

21. data Bodhikena kata selavadhakihi [n&ya]kaiiii- 

22. sehi kadhichak[e]hi ixiah4katak[e]hi khadara- 

23. kind cha mithikend [||] 

('* On the . . . day) of the fifth fortnight of the hot season {of the . ^ . year) of the 
king, the son of the Gautami queen {the lord Siriyana) S&takar9i. By the merchants 

, born of . . nu, the khdtiya brothers Gajasena, 

tJajamitra (i/;a5 ereciecQ a cAai^ya which will endure until the end of the A»tZ^ 

* See ante, voL iv, p. 63. * Read Sdtakamnissa, 

' Possibly unha is to be read. ^ Possibly seva . tasa to be read 

^ Bead uparakhitund ; bha looks like siu 
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iu honour of their deceased pareuts and, after securiug a most excellent share 

{of the merit) for their wives, sons, daughters, stepbrother, tbe crowd of their sister's sons, 
and the multitude {of their hlood relations^ also) for the well-being and happiness of all 
sentient creatures. And .... an ascetic, the Thera^ the reverend Achala, the reverend 
Gahala, the reverend Vijayamitra, the reverend Bodhika, the reverend Dharmap&la 
and the lay worshipper, the merchant Aparenuka, the son of An an da, have completed 
(this) new (?)... here. {The work has been) executed by the reverend Bodhika, the pupil 
of the teacher {and) Thera, the reverend Seumla, {who acted as) overseer, together with 
the stonemasons and with the polisher Skandaraki (Khadaraki)." 

Regarding the state of the inscription and the causes of its mutilation, see Dr. West, 
loc. cit The restoration \_Bhdddyayitydnam (1. 9) is supported by No. 37, (West) 1. 2. 
The wording of the latter inscription must be compared for the next phrases of our inscrip- 
tion (1. 10-15). At the end of line 13 mita or handhu may also be thought of. It is 
difficult to offer a plausible conjecture for the restoration of the end of line 15. I think of 
nava-kavvmani, which must have been followed by the name of the pavajito, the last syllable 
of whose name kd (read ko) is preserved in 1. 16. it seems to me that the Kanheri Chaitya 
was begun by the merchants Gajasena, Gajamita, &c., and finished by the persons named in 
1. 15-1 ft. The name Anada (1. 18) may be restored according to No. 15 (West, 44 — I. 3, 4), 
where the names of Aparenuka's relatives are given in full. For the active meaning of 
samdpitd " have completed," compare patith&pita " has erected" in the Jaggayyapetta inscrip- 
tions {Ind. Ant.y vol. xi, p. 256). Seurrda is a curious name, but may stand for Saivala. 
LI. 22, 23 contain several difficult words which apparently denote various artisans. The 
modern Gujar&ti kadiyo, '* bricklayer," may be compared with kadhichaka. 

No. 5, on the left-hand gate-post of the Chaitya cave (No. III.) — 

1 khabh&lakaresti adha- 

2 a[ka .]cb[e]tia8a bha- 

3 lakdrasa . [pa]Yayit&na ya 

4. . . akbaya nivi [(la]t4 Sop&rakfihibre hi- 

5. . . . [ti]ni 3 K&liane Ab&Hk&vibftre cheti- 

6. . . . upatb&na8&l[&] ovarak^ Patitb&ne vihfi 

7. . . tig^P^&<iari[ya] cbetiagbara ovarakft terasa 

8. . sa-akbayanivik& [K]Ajatal&ka-Pa3itb&napatbe 

9. . Sana cbulika . ya kn^i kodhi cba chonit& sada- 

10. sev&juya [vib&Jre sagb&r&mo 8a-akbayaniviko k[&] 

11. r&pito pti[fia]tha deyadbam&ni cba an&ni pi [kfiri]t&ni [||] 

This inscription appears to record, besides a benefaction at Kaijheri, various meri- 
torious gifts which the donor bestowed at other places on the Bauddha monks. The 
fragments pernjit us to recognise the following details: — 1. Some addition seems to have 
been made to the Chaitya at Kanheri (1. 2). 2. A perpetual endowment, the purpose and 
nature of which have been lost, was given (I. 3). 3. In the Zilla of SAp&rii (Sopfirakfihftre) 
three (possibly cells) were added to some building (1. 4, 5). 4. In the Amb&lik&vihftra 
situated at Kaly &ija (Kalliene in the Konkai^), a Chaitya, a hall of reception {upathanasdld) 
and cells for the monks {ovaraka) were built (1. 5^6). 5. At Paith4n (Patithftijie) a Chaitya- 
griha and thirteen cells for the monks {ovarakd terasa) together with a perpetual endow- 
ment {sa-akhayanivikd) were given (I. 6, 8). 6. In the pargaria or tdlulcd of Paith&n, 
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called Rd.jatal4ka (?), a small temple {kutt) and a hall (kodhi) were erected^ at the vihd.ra 
of Sev&ju (?), (1. 8-10). 7. A monastery (saghS.r&mo) was built {kdrdpito) and endowed 
with a perpetual grant (sa'akhayanimko). These and other meritorious gifts were made, as 
the donor adds, for his own benefit (pti[naj^). Alphabet, Andhra type of the time after 
Pulum&yi. 

No. 6, under a figure of Buddha in the verandah of the Chaitya Cave (No. III.) — 

1. Bnddhasya bhagavatai i^ftsan&nnk&ritraipitakopftddhj&ya- 

2. bhadanta-Dhanmnayatsa-iishyasja bhikshor Buddhaghoshasya 

3. mah&gandbakuttv&rikasya Bhagavat-pratimeyazti deyadharmmall^ [ || ] 

— "This image of Bhagavat, (Buddha, is) the meritorious gift of the ascetic 
Buddhaghosha, the guardian of the great gandhakutty and pupil of the reverend 
Dharmavatsa, a teacher of the three PitakcLs, who follows the religion of divine Buddha." 

The readiug vdrikasya (see, however, the Pet. Diet, sub. voce ndgavdrika) is not 
absolutely certain. It may be chdrika, and be translated " who undertook a pilgrimage 
to the great gandhakvtV* By the latter term, as the position of the inscription shows, the 
great Chaitya is meant. Language, Sanskrit ; letters. Western alphabet of the fourth or 
fifth century a.d. 

No. 7, under another figure of Buddha^ in the verandah of Cave No. III. — 

Deyadhannmoyazti S^^ya-bhik8ho[r] Dharmmaguptasya [ || ]. 

— " This (is) the meritorious gift of the Bauddha ascetic Dharmagupta." 
Letters and language as those of the preceding. 

No. 8, on a small bas-relief dUgoba in the verandah of Cave No. III. — 

Ye dbannin& betuprabhavd te8h&[ ....]. 

The beginning of the Buddhist creed. Language and letters as those of No. 6. 

No. 9-, inside a small chamber to the left of the entrance of the Chaitya Cave (No. III.)— 

1. Deyadha- 

2. nnmoyam 4- 

3. ch&ryya- 

4. Buddhara- 

5. kshitasya [ | ] 

6. anena 

7. sarwasa- 

8. tv&BuddM 
bhavantu [ || ] 

— "This (is) the meritorious gift of the teacher Buddharakshita. May all living 
beings thereby become Buddhas." 

Letters and language as those of No. 6. 



^ Choi}ttd, compare Gigar&tt chai^amim, "to build." 
* See voL iv, p. 61. 
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No. 10, in the small chamber, No IV. (West), just north of the Chaitya Cave^ — 

1. Sidhaih heranikasa Dhamanakasa bliay&-a 

2. Sivap&litaniklija deyadhaihma 

3. ther&na bhayata-Dhaxiimap&l&naiii 

4. thuba [ II ] 

— " Success 1 The stApa of the Thera, the reverend Dhammap&la (Dharmap&la), the 
meritorious gift of Sivap41itanik4, the wife of the goldsmith Dhamanaka (Dharma)." , 

West's No. 10. Mr. West's facsimile reads plainly bhayda, i.e., bhaydya, while Pandit 
Bhagv&nUrs omits the final a. Date of the inscription, the iuterval between Pulum&yi and 
Gotamiputa Siri-Yafia S&takamni XL 

No. 11, in a recess over the tank, No. V. (West) on the path up the hill — 

1 [y&]sishth[t]ptitra87a &rt-S&ta[karn]t[8]ya devj&|)^] K&rddamakai^'aYaxhiapia[bha]y[&]j[&] znahd- 

k8hatra[pa] Eu . [p]utry[at] . . . 
2 iya . . . T[i]iya8ya8ya am&tyasya S'aterakasya p&niyabliljanaiii deyadhann[m]a[];^ ||] 

— '*0f the queen ... of the illustrious S4takar^i V&sishthlputra, descended 
from the race of K&rddamaka kings, (and) daughter of the Mahd^kshatrapa 'R\x{dra) 
of the confidential minister Sat erak a, a water-cistern, the meritorious 

gift" 

As the connection between the royal lady, mentioned in 1. 1, and the minister in 1. 2, 
is not clear, I can do no more than translate the remaining words literally. It seems, 
however, probable that the minister executed the work at the command of the queen. 
Language, Sanskrit; alphabet, Western Eshatrapa type of the times of Rudrad&man I. 
Kdrddamaka probably means " of (the town or country of) Kardamd!^ A locality called 
Kardamila is mentioned in the Mahdhhdrata, see the Feth. Dict.^ s. voce. For further 
historical combinations see Ind. Ant. xii, " On the relationship between the Andhras and 
the Kshatrapas.'' 

No. 12, above a tank with two openings to the left of Cave No. VII. — 

1. Sop&rag& negama- 

2. 8a Samikup&saka- 

3. 8a podhi deyadhama [ || ] 

— "A cistern, the meritorious gift of the lay-worshipper Samika [Sramika?, 
Sv&mika ?], a merchant of Sup&rS, [Sorp&raka]." 

Language, Fk]i; letters, Andhra type of the time of Gotamiputa Sd>takamni L or 
PulumS^yi. 

No. 1 3, close to the preceding — 

1. Chemulakasa heranikasa 

2. Bohinimitasa putasa % 

3. Solasadatasa podhi 

4. deyadhamma [ || ] 

— "A cistern, the meritorious gift of Sulasadatta, son of the goldsmith Rohinl- 
mitra ofChemula" (Simylla, ChenvaJ, or Chaul). 

* See vol iv, p. 63. 
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Language, Pall Letters, Andhra. Date, the period between Satakani of the N^nftgh^t 
and Gotamiputa S&takamni L, as is shown by the archaic form of the letter da and the 
prevalence of round strokes in sa, jpa, ha^ and ya. 

No. 14 (West's No. 19), outside the verandah of Cave No. XXXVL — 

1. Sidfaaih rafio Ma[Md]dhariputa8a SY&mi-Sakasenasa 

2. savachhare 8 gi pa 5 diva 10 etdja puY&ja ka- 

3. liyanakasa nekamasa Yenhanaihdisa pdtasa nega- 

4. masa gahapatisa . . . tisa l[e]na pa[ti]tb&pi- 

5. ta sahd fijjak[e]na . sena 8ali& pitu[n&] Yenhuna- 

6. din4 sahfi xndtnye BodhisamAja sah^ bh&- 

7. [tanA . . ] hathm& sahA [sajvena [n]i[k4jeneti] 

— " Success 1 On the tenth day of the fifth fortnight of the hot season, in the eighth 
year of the king, the lord Sakasena, the son of the queen of the M&thara (M&dhara) race. 

On the above (day) the merchant and householder ti, the son of the merchant Vish^u- 

nandin (Ve^hunamdi), an inhabitant of Kaly&^a, made a cave, (Ac being dss^iated) 

with the venerable , with his father Vis^unaridin, with his mother BhadhisamS,, 

with his brother .... hastin (hathi), and with the whole multitude {of his relativesy 

Sakasena appears plainly on Mr. West's eye copy, while on Dr. Burgess's facsimile it 
looks like Sikasena. Bhagv^nlM's emendation {Jour. Bom. Br. R. As. Soc, vol. xii, p. 408) 
Sirisena requires confirmation. According to BhagvS,nl4rs facsimile the name of the donor 
ends in tta, according to Dr. Burgess's in ti {l^ivabh^i f). Regarding the place which 
MItdhariputa Sakasena holds among the Andhra kings, see Bhagv&nl41's remarks, loc. cit., 
and vol. xiii, pp. 306, 307. 

No. 15 (West's No. 44), on the left-hand side wall outside the verandah of Cave No. 
LXXXI.^— 

1. Sidhaiii II 

2. Bano Gotamiputasa S&mi-Sirijana-S&takanisa 8ata[Ta]cliliaTe 16 gi- ' 

3. ixih[&]na pakba 1(?) divase 5 Kilaj&navfitliavasa negamasa Ana- 

4. daputasa us4[pll]8aka8a Aparenusa sa[pa]riv&rasa sahft 

5. kudubinija Anadam&ta Ju(?)v&rinik[&]ya saM b&lakena Anadena 

6. saha cha siinli[&]hi Ana ... la • 8ipeclia(?) dh&madeY[i]ja 

7. saha [cha] . . . yena Ahavi(?) apana &m&pitaro ndisa ^ 

8. p&ya[te] Kanhasele lenaih kodhi cha dejadh&ma[iii] ch&tudise 

9. bhikhusaghe padithEpita 8&Yasat[^]naih hitasughatha [ Q ] 

10. etasa cha akhayanivi dat& klQidpan4n[i] sat&ni be 200 

11. saghasa yeva ha^he pa)ike sate efha cha Mhapana- 

12. khetiyasa kheta g&me MagalalMne bhoj4 kapati eto 

13. saihghena d&tavam chivarika 8o|asaka pa)iko cha m&se utuk&le [ || ] 

— " Success 1 On the 5th day of the 1st (?) fortnight of the hot season, in the year 16 
of the king, the son of the queen of the Gautama (race), the lord Siriyafia S&takani. 
The lay-worshipper Apare^u, the son of Ananda (Anada), a merchant residing in Kaly4na, 

1 See Arch, Report^ vol. iv, p. 70. 

^ L. 2. Possibly Siriyaihfia ; the last sa of S^takanisa stands below the line. 

' L. 7. The letters in the middle of the line are very indistinct and uncertain ; perhaps puhaviapet^ or 
'ale^a to be read. 
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has excavated, together with (his) family, (viz.) together with (hia) wife Juv3.ri?iik&(?), the 
mother of Ananda (Anacjla), together with his son An an da (A9ada) and together with his 

daughters-in-law, {the wives of) Ananda Dharmadevi (DhS,madevi) and 

together with a cave and a hall, in the mountain, the hill of Krishna 

(EaQhasela) for the community of the ascetics from the four quarters of the horizon {to he) 
a meritorious gift for the benefit of his own parents, and for the welfare and happiness of all 
living beings. 

" And he has given a permanent endowment [of) two hundred kdrshdpanas, 200, even 
into the hand of the community, two hundred bearing (a monthly interest of) one kdrshd- 
pana. And here the field of the AaZ/-pana- owner, in the village of Ma^galasthUna (Jfo- 
galcUhdna) may be enjoyed. Out of {the interest and the revenue of) that the community 
shall give ^a piece of sixteen' for clothing and in the season the value of one kdrshdpana 
a month." 

The date of the inscription proves that the figure 19 or 20, which some copies of the 
Pur&9a8 give for the duration of Yajfiafiri's reign, comes nearer the truth than Professor 
Wilson's statement that he ruled nine years only. The endowments appear to be two— 
(1) a principal of two hundred kd.rshS.pa]jias, bearing one per cent a month (see Arch. Rep.^ 
vol. iv, p. 102, No. 9), and (2) half a share of the produce of a field at Mafigalasth&na, 
the modern Magtb&(i, which lies in the neighbourhood of the caves {Jour. Bom. Br. R. As. 
Soc., vol. vi, p. 13). I take ddhapana-khetiyasa, which, as this inscription invariably 
lengthens a short a after which an r has been elided, stands for ardhapanakshetriyasya, 
in the same sense as the modern Indian an eight-AnS. or half-rApl, owner. These phrases 
are used to denote a person who possesses a right to half a share in a property. I assume 
that Aparenu possessed the field in question, together with an unnamed co-partner, 
and made over his share of the produce for religious purposes. I intentionally translate 
sarhgha by " the community," and understand thereby the whole Bauddha community of 
Kaly&^a, not the ascetics alone. Sarhgha seems to have in this case the same meaning in 
which the Jainas invariably used and still use it, viz. the community of the faithful, both 
lay and cleric. 

No. 16 (West's No. 16) on the left-hand side-wall outside the verandah of Cave No. XII. — 

1. S[i]dfaa[iti] K^liya[fia] . . sa . . . na S[i]yamita8a putasa nega- 

2. masa Dhama Budhakena saha cha savena parlv&- 

3. rena baY& (?).... la[ya]naiii p&niyapodhi asanapedhik^- 

4. yo pidho a . . . cha kamo cha deyadhama ch&tudise bhikhusaghe par 

5. tith&pita m&[t&]pitaro udisa saTasatuhitasughatha [ | ] 

6. etha cha akhayanivt cha dat& [ | ] 

7. eto cha v&s&rate vasatasa bhikhu^o chiyarikak&h^pani solasa p&te l[e]-^ 

8. sa up&han&na ^ cha k&h4pa90 utuk&le [cha] padiko m&se vasatasa d&- 

9. tavo sesena le^a padiagitava [ | ] Kiliyane cha vih&re Gaiiidh^rikabhami- 

10. ya[m] bagabhaih bhojanach&tusMa cha deyadhamma [ | ] etesi pi akh& ' nivi dat4 Mukudasiva- 

11. yi [v&]yaiii mv68anaih[ I ]eto be bh&k& bigabhasa bh&k& chitus&lasa vih&ia dasak&ni chivari-^ 

12. kdni chitus&la cha [bhUka ||] & 

^ L. 7. For the last sign, ICy the vowel is indistinct 

2 L. 8. The t^ of updhaijdriu stands below the line. 

* L. 10. Le. akliayd. 

^ L. 11. Possibly yithdyam. Bead vihdre, 

^ L. 12. The last two signs are indistinct, and one might read chataka [chatoshka]. 
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— " Success I ... a cave, a water-cistern, benches for sitting on, a chair, a and 

a flight of stairs (?), have been erected for tbe community of monks from the four quarters of 
the horizon (as) the meritorious gift of the merchant Dharma . . ., the son of Sivamitra 

an inhabitant of KalyS^Qa (he being associated with) Buddhaka 

and with his whole family, in honour of his parents, and for the welfare and happiness of 
all living beings. And a permanent endowment has been given there. And out of {the 
interest of) that, sixteen kdrshdparMS are to be given (to defray the expense) for clothes to 
the ascetic who resides {in the cave) during the rainy season, some trifle for {his) almsbowl, 
and one kdrshdpana for {his) shoes, and in the season {the value) of one kdrshdpana a 
month to him who dwells {there). With the remainder the cave is to be kept in repair. 
And in the monastery at Kaly&Qa, in the Gandh&rik^-bhami, a (house) with two apart- 
ments and a quadrangular dining-hall {have been built as) a meritorious gift. A perpetual 
endowment has been given for these also {viz.), a dwelling-house in the Muhidasivayivd. 
Out of {the rent of) that two shares (are to be spent) on the house with two apartments, 
{three) shares on the quadrangular hall, ten (shares) are (to be given to the ascetics) in the 
monastery for clothes, and one share {to those) in the quadrangular hall.'* 

The exact meaning of utukdle padiko mdse vasatasa ddtavo is not quite dear to me. 
Possibly food of the value of one kdrshdpana is meant. Padiagitava is the fut. part. pass, 
of a denominative, derived from Sanskrit pratyanga, Pali pachchahga. Garhdhdrikdr 
bhamt is apparently the name of a ward or street of KalyS,^a (Kalliene in the Kon- 
ka^ia), and bhamt is probably derived from the Sanskrit bhrami, "circle, arrangement of 
troops in a circle," Ac. In the present day the Anglo-Indian equivalent would be **the 
Kdbait Bazdr." Mukudasivayivd or yithd is, of course, likewise the name of a ward of 
the town. No numeral is appended to the second bhdkd {bhdgdh) ; hence the plural has to 
be taken in its original sense of **three.^* The total of the shares amounts to sixteen, and 
this shows that the now usual division according to A9&-shares (16 A];^&s=I Biipi) is 
exceedingly old. 

The alphabet of the inscription is of the Andhra type^ of the times of Gotamiputa 
Siri-Ya£La-SS.takamni. 

After datd (1. 6) a large blank space of one and a half lines has been left* Probably it 
was intended to insert the nature of the first-mentioned perpetual endowment 

No. 17 (West's No. 17) on the left-band side-wall of the porch of Cave No. XIX. — 

1. Sidhaib &chari&[na] bhayat4ta[r&na] bhdtuno pavajitasa A^adasa 

2. le^ deyadhamaih saghe [ | ] akbajanivi dm& [ I ] eto chiyarikaiii di^ta- 

3. Ta chhaka . naih saba savehi n&tihi [ Q ] 

— '' Success 1 A cave, the meritorious gift of the ascetic Ananda (Afliada), the brother 
of the teacher, the reverend (A n tara ?), for the community of ascetics. A permanent endow- 
ment has been given. Out of {the interest of) that {the expense) for clothes is to be given 
to {the ascetics). {The giver is associated) with all his blood-relations." 

Letters, Andhra type, about the time of Gotamiputa Siri-Yafla-SS,takamiji. 
The name of the reverend teacher has been given according to Dr. West's copy. 

No. 18 (West's No. 18) on the inner wall of the verandah of Cave No. XXIX.— 

1. Sidhaih Kalianiakasa negamasa GolaQakaputasa negamasa Isipftlasa 

2. sapariv&rasa matdpitunaiii 
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i. pnyatha lena podhi cha deyadhatfi- 

4. ma II akhayaniyi cha din& g&me 

5. SapMusu kheta thapati [ | ] eto 

6. cha vasa-uthasa chivarika b&iasaka 

7. gimhfisu padiko m&se sesena 

8. matape payfide cha padiagitaya [ Q ] 

— '' Success I A cave and a cistern^ the meritorious gifts of the merchant Riship^la 
(IsipS^Ia) (who is associated) with his family, the son of the merchant Golanaka, an inhabi- 
tant of Kalyd.9a9 in honour of his parents. — A perpetual endowment has been given (viz.) 
a field in the village of SaphS,u . . . . And out of (the rent of) that * a piece of twelve * 
{shail be given to the ascetic) who keeps the va^o (to defray the expense) for clothes^ in 
the hot season the value of one kdrshdpana (each) month ; with the remainder the minor 
repairs shall be done in the Ma^dapa and the Prav&da.'' 

Alphabet, Andhra type of, or shortly after the time of Gotamiputa Siri-Tafia-S&takamQi. 
T-The feminine plural ginihdsu, i.e., grtshmdsu, probably caused by the analogy of varshdsu, 
is unusual. Matapa^ t.e., maridapa, seems to denote the cave. Pavdda, i.e., S. pravdda 
or prahdla^ " a young sprout, or a coral," must have here a technical meaning. A line of 
small letters, incised under the first ten aksharas of line 1, which seems to have been a 
postscript, is illegible in the facsimiles. 



No. 19 (West's No. 20) outside the verandah of Cave No. XXXVL— 

1. Sadha la . Ha[dhariputa8a Sy&mi-Sakase- 

2. [nasa [dijya 10 et&yi (t) 

3 « yathayeya Yenhunadiptitia- 

4. [sa] aa bhajftya H&lanik& le- 

5. [na patith&pita 8a]h& ftyyakena Lft . . . sa 

6 Dh&maye . .•< 

7 Buddhakayena sahi yi • . • . 

This inscription, which is found in the same cave as No. 14, apparently records 
the gift of the second room attached to the larger one, by the wife of the donor 
mentioned in the preceding inscription, the son of Ve^hunamdi or Vish^unandin. It seems 
to have been incised on the same day as No. 14, as the remaining letters show that the 
king was the same M4dhariputa Sakasena. Though Dr. West has Sara, I think the last 
three signs of line 1 of the facsimile point to Sahzse. In line 3, Dr. West has vathavesa ; 
the correct reading is probably vathavasa, "an inhabitant" (of Kalydnoi)^ as in No, 14. 



No. 20 (West's No. 23) on the back wall of the open gallery No. XXXIX. — 

[Sidhaih Sop]&rayakasa manikaiasa Nftgapdlitasa saparty&rasa lena deyadhama [ || ] 

— ** Success I A cave, the meritorious gift of N&gap&lita, a jeweller from Sorp&raka 
(who is associated) with his family." 

For the form Sopdrayahasa compare NS,n&gh&t, inscription No. IX. The transcript 
has been made with the help of Dr. West's facsimile. Alphabet, Andhra type, about the 
time of PuJumS,yi. 
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No. 21 (West's No. 24) over a tank near the entrance of Care No. XLIII. — 

1. Sidha ther&na bIiayaiiita-Ghos[ft]na atey&siiyye 

2. pa7a][tik^ P[o]nakta8an&a tberiya lena 

3. . . . p&niyapodhi cha deyadhama saha bbagi- 

4. nija saba cha . . . samanapapaakebi cb&tu- 

5. dise bbikbusagbe patitbApitft iii4[t4pitaro udi] 

6. sa [ I ] akbaja nivi cba sagbasa din& k&b&pana satftni be [ ||] 

7. eto cbiarika solasaka padiko mfise cba utukftle saya- 

8. l[o]kabita8ugbatba [ || ] 

— "Success! A cave • . . and a water-cistern, have been excavated for the community 
of ascetics from the four quarters, as the meritorious gift of the female ascetic, the theri 
Poijaklasa^L^, the pupil of the thera, the reverend Ghosha, {she being associated) with 

{ker) sister, and with the Samanapapaahas^ for the benefit of her parents. And 

a perpetual endowment has been given to the community {of monks, viz.), two hundred 
kdrsfuipanas. Out of {the interest of) that ' a piece of sixteen ' {shall be given) for clothes, 

and the value of one kdrsfi4pana {each) month in the season {the grant has been made) 

for the welfare and happiness of the whole world.'' 

I am unable to determine the meaning of the compound sanMnapapaaiehi, 
though the first part is clearly Sram^ria. Possibly it may be a mistake for samaijiop&sakehi, 
" with the monks and laymen.'' Alphabet, Andhra type, of the time of Gotamiputa Siri- 
Yafia-S^takamijii. 

No. 22 (West's No. 25) on the left-hand side-wall outside the verandah of Cave No. 
XLVIII.'— 

1. . . . tbonak&[na] [iberd]na[bba]jata-H&[la]kftna ma 

2. . . . tisa Kanbasa deyadbamaih lenaih p[o]db[i] k[o]dbi [cba] 

3. [pa]titb&pit4 [ | ] akbaya nivi cba din& k&b&pan&na .... 

4 8at& 8a[gbe] eto cba bbikbusagbe cbeyarika ditava bfiiasa- 

5. [ka ] sa savalokabitasukb^ya ti [||] 

— " a cave, a cistern, and a hall have been excavated, as the meritorious gift 

of Ka^ha (Krishna) ..... of the thera the reverend H&laka. And a perpetual endow- 
ment (viz.) .... hundreds of kdrshdpanas has been given. Out of {the interest of) that 

^ a piece of twelve ' shall be given to the community of ascetics for clothes. for 

the welfare and happiness of all people." 

Probably the first two lines have to be restored, as follows : [Sidham Kali] aTUjJcd^ffo] 
\thter£]m \hhd]yata Hd[laycd^ anil[tevdat]3a Kdnhasa, &c 

The importance of the inscription consists in the name Ka9ha, Erish9a, which 
furnishes another proof for the worship of Krishna in the KoAka9,' and in the form che- 
variha (Sanskrit, chaivarika), which proves more clearly than the usual chivarika that '* for 
clothes/' not '^ cloth," is the meaning of the word. Alphabet as in the preceding inscription. 

No. 23 (West's No. 31) on the inner wall of the verandah of Cave No. LVIII. — 

1. Sidbaih ibe|*ftnaih bbayata-Mttabbiitinaiii 
2 lenaih s&garapalogan&naili deyadbamaih [ || ] 

— *' Success! The cave of the thera, the reverend MitrabhAti, the meritorious gift of 
the S&garapaloganas (?)." 

^ See voL iv, p. 68. * See vol. iv, p. 9. 
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Dr. West's copy shows only nam in tbe difficult word sdgarapalogandnam, while 
the unpublished one has above the line nd and below the line na and an annsvdra 
above the line. It is possible that the mason wished to remove the nd and to substitute 
ncmu If that is the case, and the whole has to be read sdgarapaloganarh, the latter might 
be taken as a genitive plural, and the whole be translated " of the people who protect the 
ocean," i.e. either "of a community of traders by sea," or "of an admiralty-board." The 
reading sdgarapalogandnarh would be equivalent to Sanskrit for sdgarapralokandndm " of 
those looking after the ocean." Alphabet, Andhra type of Pu}um3,yi's time or a little later. 
The i shows the form which is constantly used in the KndA inscriptions. 

No. 24 (West's No. 32), in a recess over the tank in Cave No. LIX.^ 

1. [Sidhaih Kalijanikftya Bhoigijft A- 

2. [pa]r&ifatik&ya D&mil&ya lenarfi 

3. [po]dhi oha Kanhasele deyadhamaih [ || ] 

— "Success! A cave and a cistern on the hill of Krishna, the meritorious gift of 
D&miU, Bhojikl of the Kofikan (Apar&nta), an inhabitant of Kaly&];ia. 

This inscription has been restored according to Dr. Stevenson's transcript, whose 
Pandit, as Dr. West states, destroyed the beginning of the lines. The epithets Bhoigiyd, 
Apardmtikdyay of course, mean that the husband of D&mil& was Bhojaka, i.e. the ruler, 
of the Kofika^. Alphabet, Andhra type, earlier than the inscriptions of Gotamiputa 
Slltakam9i I. 

No. 25 (West's No. 33), on the inner wall of the verandah of Cave No. LIX — 

1. Sidhaih KIQlyinikiya bbikhu^ya P&mil&ya le^a deyadhamaib 

2. podhicha[||] 

— " Success I A cave and a cistern, the meritorious gift of the female ascetic Dkmilk, 
an inhabitant of Ealy&^a." 

It would seem that the small letters podhi cha in the second line are intended as a 
correction, and to be inserted after lena as the sense requires. Alphabet, Andhra type, of 
the time of Pulum&yi. 

No. 26 (West's No. 35), on the left-hand side-wall outside the verandah of Cave No. 
LXVIIL— 

1 p&l&[Qaih] [aifitev&] sisa 

2 Qayasa . . . [in]itanakasa pavajitasa 

3 lena (1) . . . p&niya-podhl oha 

4. [deya]dhama [chitnjdise bhikhusaghe pati- 

5. tb&pitaih m&t&pitaio udisa savasatftna 

6. hitasukhatha apa^o cha niv&i^bharat^ [I] etasa cha akhayanivi di[n& ||] 

— " By the pupil of p&la, the ascetic . . mita^iaka, a cave (?) and . . . 

a water-cistern have been excavated for the community of ascetics from the four quarters of 
the horizon ; for the benefit of (his) parents, for the welfare of all living beings, and for the 
fulfilment of the hope of final liberation for himself. And a perpetual endowment has been 
given by him." 

Alphabet, Andhra type, about the time of Pujum3.yi. — Nivdndsahharatha would be 
in Sanskrit nirvdndsdvharandrtliamy but the idiom is GujarAtl or Mard.thi. 

^ See Arch. Iteport, vol iv, p. 69. 
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No. 27 (West's No. 37), on the left-hand side-wall, outside the verandah of Cave No. 
LXX.— 



• • 



1 lenaih p&niyya[podlii cha] . 

2 na Bhftdnganijjdnaih pratigrahe [ | ] etta ^ ptUiaih 

3 mfttua cba NaTfidinikft bhdjftja gbariniya Dftmi- 

4. [l&ya] ya ekka oTarako deyyadhaiiinxima etto cba punabb^o putt&na je- 

5 bb&tuputrasya cba Aryyagbosbasya dbutua cba Saihgbadeyanik&ya 

6 natukanaxb n&tinaiti ' panatuk^^aib panatinaih ^unb&naih sawaseya kiilasya 

7. [a]tit&nai& ttbit&naiii anagatfinadi ^ cba s&rvva^tv&naiii cba bitasukb&rttb&ya bbavatu tti [ || ] 

— " a cave and a water cistern for the acceptance of the . . . 

. . . Bhadr&yanlyas. The merit {gained) thereby {shall belong) to and 

to {my) mother Nandinikfl^ One cell {is) the meritorious gift of (my) wife {and) lady 

D & m i 1 &. A share of the merit {gained) thereby {shall belong) to (my) sons J e , to {my) 

nephew Aryaghosha, and to {my) daughter Samghadevanik& • . . to {my) grandsons, 
grand-daughters, great-grandsons, great-grand-daughters, and daughters-in-law, and to {my) 
whole race, the deceased, the living, and the unborn ; may it be for the welfare and 
happiness of all living beings." 

I am unable to make out the whole of the postscript, which narrates how a per- 
petual endowment of 1600 kdrshdpanxis was given, and contains details into whose hands 
it was placed, and for whose benefit the interest was to be expended. The portion 
transcribed is interesting on account of its language, which presents a most remarkable 
mixture of Sanskrit and Prakrit forms, and for the occurrence of the name of the Bh^rS,- 
yaijdya school, which is frequently mentioned in the N4sik inscriptions. The alphabet 
shows the Andhra type, with an admixture of younger forms, e.g., in na and So. 



No. 28 (West's No. 39), on the right-hand side-wall outside the verandah of Cave Na 
LXXVL— ^ . » 

1. 8idba[iii] up&sakasa DbeQuk&kat[i]ya8a [Kulapiyasa] 

2. [Dbajmanakasa db[a]tuya pavaitik[&]ya S&[p6ya tbe] 

3. r[&]^a bbadata-Bodbikdna fttevfisini[ya] 

4. lena deyadbama p[&]niyapodbi cba saba bbagi[iiiya] 

5. Batinik&ya saba cba savena n&tisabadbi[Tage] 

6. na cb[&]tudis[e] bbikbTisagb[e] a^basu puri8[esa] 

7. lesu (?) pati^b&pita m&tupitara udifia 8a7a[8at&na] 

8. bita8iigbatba[ | ] bbikbusagbasa akbayanivi cba dinft eto cba [bbikbu]- 

9. 8agb[&]na cbivarika di^tava solasaka utuklde cba . . . 

— "Success ! By the female ascetic S&p& (Sarpft), the daughter of the lay-worshipper 
and inhabitant of Dhe^uk&kata, Kulapiya (Kulapriya) Dhama^aka (Dharma), {and) 
the pupil of the Thera, the reverend Bodhika {she being associated) with her sister 
Eatinikd. and with the whole number of her relations and connections, a cave and a water^ 
cistero have been excavated (cw) a meritorious gift, for the community of ascetics from the 
four quarters of the horizon {viz.) for eight persons (?) . • . — for the benefit of her parents 
and for the welfare and happiness of all living beings. And a permanent endowment has 

1 L. 2. Bead etto. * L. 6. Bead ifotiipam. • L. 7f Bead andgatdnam. 
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been given to the community of ascetics ; and out of {the interest of) that (a piece of) 
sixteen shall be given to the community of ascetics for clothes, and in the season. • . /' 

Dhenuk&kata is doubtless the same place which is frequently mentioned in 
the K4rle inscriptions and elsewhere. It is most probably different from Dhanakataka or 
Dhaiiakataka^ the Andhra capital, in the south-east Etymologically the name means 
^the residence of Dhenuk&/' and the word looks like a synonym of Dhenukdirama, or 
Dhenuk&, which is mentioned in the MahdbhdrcUa. The alphabet shows the Andhra type 
of the times of Grotamiputa Siri-Yafla S&takaiimi IT. 



No. 29 (West's No. 40), on the right-hand side-wall outside the verandah of Cave No. 
LXXVIL— 

1. . . sa ipula sava . . ma 

2. . . sa dasamiya et4[ya] pnvftya mah&r&[ja]b&lik&ya ma[hfiblioji]ya 

3. bd[likft]ya mahftrathiniya Khafkdan&gaadialxt'mSkivLjtk inah&[bho]jasa [Ahi]- 

4. [jasa](f) cha Dh6na8enasa(f) bhagi^iya N^mulani[k&]ya lena deyadhama 

5 bhikosaghe patith&pita(iii) in&[tup]i[ta]r& [udijsa kA . e^a a . . . 

— " on the tenth {lunar day). On the above {date) 

N&gamulanikft (NS.gamAla), daughter of the great king and daughter of the Mah&bhojl, 
wife of the Mah&rathi, mother of Khaihdan&gas&taka (Skandan&gas&taka), and sister of 
the Mah&bhoja Ahija(?) Dheijase^ia (Dhanasena?) excavated a cave {as) a meritorious 
gift for the community of the ascetics ... for the benefit of her parents . . . , 



ft 



Letters, Andhra. Both ta and na have a loop, and are for that reason not to be 
distiuguished ; na has the later form^ which occurs also on the Jagayyapett^ inscriptions. 
As, however, an i, a pu, and a la, or rather traces of these letters, are faintly visible 
in the first line before the first break, it is not impossible that the inscription was dated 
according to the regnal years of Siri-Pujumfl.yi. 

No. 30 (West's No. 53), on a detached rock between Caves No. XIV. and XV. — 

Kaliya[na]to 
Nadasa kamil- 
rasa patho de- 
yadhama [||] 

— ''Success! A path, the meritorious gift of Nan da {Nada), a blacksmith from 
Kaly&^a.'' 

This inscription seems to be one of the oldest found at Kanheri, for the letter (£a 
has the old form and opens towards the left 

Postscript. — The word Anadam&tu — Kafliheri No. 44, West (Burgess, No. 15), 1. 5 — 
affords a certain instance in which the genitive mdtu is used in the sense of the iustrumental. 
It is, therefore, not necessary to change, as proposed above, Vedisiriradlu (Nfl.n&ghS.t I. p. 61) 
to Vedisirimdtuya. As regards the word hhdriyd {Ibidem)^ which evidently has the sense of 
bhdriydya, it may also be a vicarious form for the latter instead of a misspelling, for the 
Ka^heri and other old Prakrit inscriptions repeatedly show a instead of ya as the termina- 
tion of the third cas^. It is, therefore, imaginable that this a may have coalesced with 
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the preceding loDg vowel, and that thus bhdrtyd (loe. cit.) may be really intended for an 
instrumental case. 

No. 31.— 

On the architrave of Cave X. — the Darb&r Cave^ — is an inscription in eight lines 
from 11 to 11^ feet long, with two additional ones of 5^ feet long, but very indis- 
tinctly engraved. . The opening sentences have been translated by Pandit Bhagw&nl&l 
Indrajl' It is dated in the oaka Saihvat 775 in the reign of the R&shtrakiita king Amog- 
havarsha Jagattu&ga, and of his feudatory Kapardi, the Sil&h&ra, chief of the Konkan. 

No. 32.— 

On the architrave of the small cave No. LXXVIIL, just opposite to the Darbar Cave, 
is a similar inscription (West's No. 43) dated in Saka 799 during the reign of the same 
two kings. 

In Cave LXVI. are three Pahlavi inscriptions, one on the left side of the recess of the 
water cistern in the right side of the court, and consists of thirteen lines ; the other two 
are on the pilasters of the verandah, and are also written vertically. Dr. E. W. West also 
discovered two fragments of similar inscriptions at the structural stiipa or d&gaba which he 
examined.^ These inscriptions have been translated by Dr. West/ and consist of lists of 
names, two companies of P&rsis who visited the place : the first having engraved two of the 
inscriptions on 10th October and 24th November 1009 aj)., and the second perhaps also 
two — the one dated 30th October 1021 a.d. The fifth fragment is too small and indistinct 
to jdeld any information. 

The copperplate inscription found by Dr. Bird at EaQheri has also been published 
elsewhere.* 

III. Da^a AvatIra Inscription at ElurI. 

On the west side of the ma9dapa in front of the Daia Avat4ra cave temple at Elur& is 
a long inscription in fourteen lines in Ddvau&gart characters, of the forms used in the first 
half of the eighth century ; but they are faintly cut and much chipped, few of the letters 
being uninjured, and long portions of many of the lines quite illegible. Paijidit Bhagw&nl&l 
Indraji studied it carefully on the spot, and made a transcript of all the letters he could 
make out, of which the following is a transliteration. It is in Sanskrit verse, and contains 
29f iSlokas in difierent metres. 

Transcript. 

(1.) Oih namal^ | S^ivftya | Arddhalqishte garishthe dhanusM iiiutayft jtoalagnaih kmnftraih T&mftrddhenftpaiietuih 
jhatiti yighatite g&dhabandhepi mushtau yfttaJ)^ p&y^ 8aniiftdapi[dahati puref] 

(1.) ' 

^ See Cave Temples^ p. 355. This inscription is Dr. West's No. 15. 
' Jour, Bom, £. R, As, Soe., toL ziii, p. 11 ; and Cave-Temple Inscriptions^ p. 61. 
^ Jour. Bom. Br. R. A. Soc^ voL vi, pp. 116 ff. 

^ Published in the separate memoranda of the ArchsBological Survey of Western India, Na X. — Core- 
Temple Inscriptions^ pp. 62-66 ; and Ind. Ant., toL ix, pp. 265-268. 
* Cave-Temple Inscriptions, pp. 57-60. 
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(2.) bhasanta8ht& Yijuktftna7& setyetjrnktaTati haraih rabasi Ta^ pdj&imagendi&tmaj& (2) [6Ta]lailikiitaiti 

yatna ...... pi nirmmalaih pare^a j&pyanalint karotyalaih prakfisbtainAkiishta 

payobin(lurivftyii(lhaiikara^(3) stbiifttmaka^ [sadgnna] 

ka . . . sya . . . nftih sajano (4) 

(3.) ye kirttit&Jt^ kahitibbtgal^ kavibbi^ pur&ni^ t&neva saiiismarati TetyadbnnApi lokastasy&nTayasya kariresba 
tanoti ktrtiih (5) samagrajagatital&Yikalap&lanaikocbitaiii pTa[kimacbatu]rftrnayaprainatban&jjita]^ ^ripatiifi 

na vetti kbalu kal^ ksbitai prakatar&sbtrakiit^Yayaifi (6) tapatba 

ddbairyaranta])^ kartt&ra^ prllribit&rtball^ pranay^'ana 



(4.) )»ra[tbita]pntbucbain<iYikTain&nAmartn&ili bhaihkt&ra]^ kanSjarin^ samadakatatataflAgbintnftih gbatftnlifa (7) 

1 tasmiih dugdbftmbu[vichi]dyu[ti]dbayalayada^ndiikodbb4sit^o yosbicbakiasya 

. ranadadbanmattam&taibgag&mt sY&mi yarnnfi^ram&n&ifi pra^aimta8akalaYyftpadinandadA[ii&] 

bb&SYa tapa^Uli yidyisb&ili Dantiyarmin& (8) sudusty^jft yena saUpi 

bbtbbrit& sa tra YlYekin&^barya 

(5.) mas^jjanftya ytih dayiltmi 8^jjanav|itta^linA (9) ilekbydrpitamiiritaya^ ayabbayaneabYadyftpi yasya 

dyisbal^ pa^yanta^ kimu yuddbamuddbatani8b&^bitTastha[mdiia]ntano^ tann&masmaran&gata 

m&tYanyopi nasbtaii^yall^ ' preksbyaihte patbikaifi i^ucbeya Yiyidb&stenaiya ninniilitl^^ (10) 

tasy&tmaja deYar^'a kamalaj^ kamal&yal&ksbat^ ksbun^iri- 

paksbaYaniti nayanantayintatoydnyitaksbitiinaraksbayadiiidiar^'a^ (11) yasminksbonl 

(6.) makband&ih kfitabbayasunat&iii raksbati ksbunnadusbfe saihpaimail^ sdrddbailisbtai^ praYarakfitayu[ga ?J 

ksbinftpattiiy&yaynkty& yajilai [bbaktd]^ Yibudbftntjire 

kaichinuftbbdtsa^okaiii kaHkalnshamatimnaiYa n^pyalpayitta^ (12) Yik&si yasya kriianadftsYaYiksbataiii 
^a^fi^adb&mayyapade[^&]ii karo[ti] saiiipratyapi nirmmakih jagatpiaaannadigmandalainandaiiaiti ya^ 
(13) duTYY&rod&iacbakraJljL pptbataiakatakaf^ ksbmibbfidTmmiilaii^iia kbyita^ saiiikb&Akapi^ 

(7.) rbbaliyijayamabayikraiii&Y&ptalaksbmf^ kabonibb&rftYat&rt yisbamamabipatestasya sfixiTirnfipobbtLt m&nyo 
GoYindar^o baririYa barL^^ksb^'anaprirtbaniya^ || (14) yasy6malai[^'| pranatabbiipatiYacbcbbalasya^ r&mS- 
bbMmacbaritasya sabasrasaiiikbyail^ ftnandabbiTguna8atai[^] prasritairddigdnt&in yy&ptaih ja[ga]tkara^tairiva 

^itaraiSme^ (15) tasm^ janm& ripujanatimirak&QdacbandMiu mesba^ pimyai]^ 

piajflnftili sngatasamakppa^ kalpaTrikabanuk&it bhitApann^rttibArl 

(8.) kalikalu8baJQ8b& mak&Tl r&jairl Karkkarija^ kbara . . . ra[kbar&k8bepa f|iu^detbit6n^ 

(16) yasy&rddbasya naktaih niyatanppigan&8tb&nad&n&yak6Dtaiii ramyaih barmyasya piisbtaih praYaratara- 
mani ire^isiihgb&sandmkaih Yftrastribdrat&radyiititaralamab&ratnaTOcbi^ikh&bbi^ k&maih dbyastendbak&re 

na sitakarakarai yaiJ^ (17) dnlj^piipaySiiicbbitamanoratbasaiiividbdna nim^it&rtbibud- 

bas&rtbaxuanobbit&palllL yaf^ kalpapMapamapindusitoruklrtti 
(9.) r&nandibbiigUQa^tairadbaricbak&ra || (18) ta8y&bbiidbbiiYaDaprakdmamabiin& bbagn&rivironiiati]|L ksbipta^ 
ksbudraraja^ praj&paribbaYaYy&pattiyicbcbbittik{it m&dyaddikkarikmnbbabbittiYilafiatkirttipratttfiyatatti . . 

dYSjiran^'irajjit^jajrat 6rlrmdi^rtjat stitat 11(19) yo m&c^^ 

cbb&rya^dbairyodadbi^ dbfityft eajjanavrittamesba snkfitail^ . . dbirograbtt yasyMy&pi gnpai^ 
6aillAka^cbibhirdh&m&paiaiti iatsamaiti bbr&myadbbiinna bbayekbile 

(IOl) nuiaradaih bai&sacbcbbalenapyate || (20) yamn&^ramina^b&ifi tanayastasya SYavartmasuyasituih M 
Dantidurggariyassakalamabipftlan&tbobbiit (21) yasya bareriya cbaritaih nfttikr&ntaima bbftyibbi^ kaiscbit 
sakyamanukarttumamalaiti narapatibbinm&pi sdiiipratikaiitL (22) dai^denaiYa jig&ya Yallabbabalaih ya]]i 
SandbubbiipMbipaih KMcbi»aiti sa Kalinga-Ko^apai S^ri^ailadei^^yaraih ^sbdnM&laYaL&^Tailikaiiri- 
pattnany&ih^ba nltyft ya^aih ya^ S'rtVallaba 

(11.) t&jnaYftpa cbaxa^aih nyasya dyisb&ih mastake || (23) ^uryepAtya^yisbta jeJ). pratbanakaih tejasyinft m&rutiili 
ty&gen^Utii^umad&tmigaiii raQanayairdroi>aih gurmh prajnayd riipen&pratimena manmatbamatba atbemn& 

suyar^n&cbalaih l&Yanyena ^ftfikamaJYalaya^^ iubbrtkrito [yaih] patbajj^ (24) deyaiii 

. . saYaraparikaradi bbimasenanuy&taih prabyairbbiipendiaYfindaLii pariYfitaioabbayairngraseiia jit&ni|ji 
yy&padyuddbarttumekaiii prasabbaparakaridbvaihsasaTtifikAradaksbo Btbbacbcbb^rduabtan&go 



^ Head iasniindu", ^ Kead hiya^ ' £ead "Ucdcuya, 

* Read ""mdtmrya, * Read ''protsdrya^ • Read hibhaUu\ 
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(12.) Jayinamiva paraih drtmaMr&ja-S'arvva^ || (25) dattaih yenojjayiny4mapi nripatimali&danaiK&scharyabhtltam 
nyayyaiii saibchintyadiptadyutibahukanakaiii ratnamiiktavataiiisam manikyakirnQamanyaih divasamavira- 
tatfiptadinarthis^haih karttuih krtd^mapiiryYamaparanf ipatibhil^ svapnakilepyanHpy&ih || (26) dhaiireyaih tu 
prakpshtam 8akalayasumat!bharadh&ri[tva]yogyaih dfishtvaivaiii il&ghaniyaih raghunaghushanfigeslivapya- 
dfishtaih ya tsarvvam dvipMhipatyam paramavija[yina] 

(13.) m&daraiscb^ryasaram prita^ prUd&tsayasmai musbitakalimude rdjasiiiigb&ya^ yedb& H (27) yasm&ddul^kbaiii 
dvishaihta^ sumahad upachitiih prdpurisbta vi^isb^cbitraih chittena yittaih chiramabhilashitam yatta- 
dev&rthisdrtb^ bbrity^ssadbbogayogaih bhayavidburadhiya]|^ pr&Qinastr&san&saiti Vfiddhim dharmmasya 
vipr&t sukhamabhiruchitaiti bandhumitrftptavargg&t II (28) yasy&khamditavikramasya kataken&kramya 

ttrakshitim saudbesmiiiikfita-Gurjjaiendraruchite ramye taistasthusha^ sn&nttbhi tkh- 

gardgasurabhi 

(14.) protkaihpipadm&karaih dh&ritrishvapi pushkareshvapi n4bhi^hirain || (29) yasyAstodayasaila- 

8&QUYanajesliiitkaihpikarnotpala[h] s&rddham k4mijanairlavaihga8umanogandb4ndliamukt&li8hu Yy^kir^esliu 
latlLgfiheshvavirala^ karpp&iarentltkaraL 

This fragmentary inscription is interesting, as it gives us two earlier kings of the great 
R48htrakiita dynasty than are mentioned in the copperplates, viz., Dantivarm^ and 
Indrar&ja, who must have reigned about the beginning of the seventh century. It then 
continues the dynasty list with the usual names of Govinda L, Karka, Indra, and Danti- 
durga, the latter of whom is described as placing his feet on the necks of his enemies, and 
made the Vallabhardja (that is, the Western Chalukya king, Kirttivarma 11.) his tributary, 
besides subjugating many other kings, whence he took the title of Sri-Vallabha, There is 
mention made of a Maharaja Sarva, perhaps the brother or first minister of the king, who 
is also praised. The last two verses apparently describe him as coming with an army and v 
staying at this temple. A Gurjara r&ja is also mentioned. 

This Dantidurga, we know from other inscriptions,^ must have ruled about a.d. 
725-755, and it is probable that the visit to Elur& mentioned in this inscription was con- 
nected with the dedication of the Kail4sa temple or of the Dk&o, Avat^ra one. Of his uncle 
and successor Krishna I., we are told that he established himself at a hill named E1&- 
pura, where there was a famous temple of Svayambu-Siva : this place has not been 
identified, but may possibly have been on the hill above the ElurS. caves, on which, beyond 
the modern town of Rozah, are the remains of an old Hindu city. 



^ Read "simhdya, 

^ See Reports^ voL iii, pp. 31 ff; Ind, Ant, vol v, p. 144 1 ; voL vi, pp. 59-72; vol. i, pp. 205 ff; vol. 
vii, p. 210 ; and vol. xi, p. 108. 
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PLATE XV. 
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'(•tATE XVIII. 
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PLATE XX. 
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PLATE XXV. 
ELURA CAVE TEMPLES. 



9. ON THB EAST SIM OP THI aOUTH MROH. 
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PLATE XXXV. 
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PLATE XXXVII. 
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ELURA JAINA CAVES. 
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I. HOOP OF THE MAHDAM IH THK COURT OF INDRA SABHA. 
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